









Many children in Kentucky ; 
are denied the right to a quali- : 
fied teacher. 
The Foundation Program 
Law can play a major role in 
providing good teachers for all 


children in Kentucky. 
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SECURITY STABILITY 


PEACE of MIND 


Now Available 


Through YOUR 
Officially Endorsed and Sponsored 


“KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION” 


Teacher Group Income Protection Plan 


INVEST in YOUR FUTURE and SAFEGUARD YOUR INCOME 
Accidents and Illnesses cause enough Physical Handicap 


Don’t let them cause Financial Distress as well. 


Share in the BENEFITS that are now available 


This Teacher Group Insurance program is to be installed through local teacher 
associations. Have your local executive committee meet at once to investigate 
the plan. One of our salaried group representatives will be present to fully explain 
the coverage and answer any questions. Invite us today. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR TO SCHEDULE MEETING 


write 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


/ 


Over 2500 school systems in the United States, including ten state teachers 
organizations, endorse and sponsor the Washington National. We are very proud 
to have been chosen to underwrite your coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 


Executive Offices — Evanston, Illinois 
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Sammer School? 


SUMMER SESSIONS— 








FILL IN AND 
MAIL TODAY! 





March, 


POSS 


June 13 to July 16—July 18 to August 20 


AIR CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS AND ALL THE 
ADVANTAGES OF METROPOLITAN LOUISVILLE 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in: Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Humanities and Workshops In Specialized Fields 


Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan Available For Teachers 


Director of Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


| am interested in Summer School. Please send to me—a Summer School 
Schedule []; a Graduate School Bulletin (J; an Arts and Science Bulletin (7); 


more information on the Teacher Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan [7]. 


Name___ _ = 








Address___ —_ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1955 


© Music @ Pharmacy @ Education 
@ Arts - Sciences @ Nursing - Health @ Business Administration 


Over two hundred Courses, Workshops, Other Units in Undergraduate and Graduate 
studies. Pre-College units in techniques of reading and study, in English, mathematics 


and stenography-typewriting. 


Intersession: 6-17 June 
First Regular Term: 17 June-23 July 
Second Regular Term: 23 July-26 August 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 


DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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Ai indications are that the 1955 KEA conven- 
tion, April 13-14-15, will be a successful one. 
Some of the outstanding men and women of the 
country will appear on the general program, as 
well as on the departmental and sectional meet- 
ings. The convention will hear Al Capp, creator 
of Lil’ Abner, on Wednesday evening. On Thurs- 
day morning Dr. William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Association, will 
speak on Devouring the Seed Corn. On Thursday 
evening, Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist, 
will address the convention. Her subject is Amer- 
ica in a World Context. 

One of the highlights of the convention will be 
the Friday evening program of music and drama, 
featuring the All-State Orchestra. 

Among the items of business to be transacted 
by the Delegate Assembly are election of officers. 
consideration of proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution and adoption of a legislative program for 
1956. 

Some changes to be instituted at the convention 
this year will involve a shift of scenery. Commercial 
exhibits will be located in the Flag Room and 
Mezzanine Center of the Kentucky Hotel. Delegate 
Assembly meetings will be held at the Kentucky 
also. 

Plan now to attend your KEA Convention. 


-J.M.D. 
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QO, January 21 and 22, the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors, the Planning Board and the presidents and 
secretaries of the eleven educational districts met 
in Louisville to survey the legislative problems 
confronting the profession in Kentucky now and 
in the coming months. Appearing on the program 
were representatives of the State Department of 
Education, the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Kentucky Bankers Association and 
the Kentucky Council for Education. 

The chief objective of the meeting was to de- 
velop plans for securing full financial support 
for the Foundation Program of Education in the 
1956 Legislature. Fairly detailed proposals were 
drawn up by the group and some significant de- 
cisions were made after lengthy discussion. 
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FUTURE 


Progran 


Policy 


One of the decisions was that it is thought un- 
wise for the KEA at this time to endorse any partic- 
ular candidate for political office. It was felt 
that, if proper steps are taken to inform Kentuck- 
ians about the Foundation Program and to stimu- 
late interest in its full support, all major candi- 
dates will find it to their interest to endorse the 
program. 

It was a further decision of the group that the 
KEA should not endorse a specific tax plan as to 
the source of revenue needed to provide additional 
funds to support the Foundation Program. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that a broadening of the 
tax base in the state is going to be required to 
raise the necessary additional revenue. Expert 
advice is needed in the matter of deciding upon the 
revenue measures to be adopted and teachers are 
not tax experts. 

The Legislative Research Commission, at the 
request of the 1954 Legislature, is now making a 
survey of the state’s present tax structure and the 
potential revenue which could be derived from 
various additional tax sources. This information 
will be placed in the hands of the 1956 Legislature. 

Such tax sources will be considered by the 
1956 Legislature and, so far at least, do not con- 
stitute an issue in the political campaigns to be 
decided this fall. To choose sides on this ques- 
tion at this stage seemed a rather foolhardy action 
to the KEA planning group. 

Of course, it was realized that there is bound 
to be pressure from various groups and individuals 
for the KEA to “go out on a limb” and endorse 
this or that proposal. The profession is wary of 
being placed in the position of pulling chestnuts 
from the fire for someone else. A thinking mem- 
her of the profession does not deny the necessity 
for additional revenue to support an adequate edu- 
cational program, but at the same time he would 
not assume the prerogatives of the Legislature by 
proposing and campaigning for a_ specific tax 
source. 

The education profession has used its know- 
how in setting up a sound program of education 
for the youth of Kentucky. Knowledge of a dif- 
ferent sort is needed to set up a tax program. All 
the people should decide, through their elected 
representatives, how the necessary funds are to be 
raised. 


—N.13.M. 
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Full support for the Foundation 


Program will transform... 


06 very child in Kentucky has 


the right to have a good teacher.” 


These were the closing words of 
the KEA slogan in the 1926-27 
school year when H, H. Cherry 
was president. It has remained 
a guidepost of the teaching pro- 
fession during the passing years. 
The vote on Section 186 in 1953 
was one way the people of Ken- 
tucky echoed the same idea. 
Thus, the voice of the teaching 
profession has been joined by the 
voices of the parent-teacher as- 
sociations and other groups. They 
all constitute a mighty chorus 
whose keynote is “Every child in 
Kentucky has the right to have a 
good teacher.” 

Every child in Kentucky has 
the right to attend a good school. 
A good school is where a child 
may live wholesomely, learn ef- 
fectively, and meet his friends 
happily. There must be some one 
there who can help the child feel 
he is needed, is wanted, can 
achieve, and can be free from 
the nameless fears which come to 
children when they move from 
the warmth of a home to the new 
world of the school. Good teach- 
ers help make good schools and 
good schools attract good teach- 
ers. 


Vany children in Kentucky at 
this hour are denied the right to 
have a qualified teacher. Infor- 
mation released by the State Di- 
vision of Teacher Education in- 
dicates that approximately eleven 
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RIGHTS 


into 


REALITIES 


teachers out of every one hun- 
dred employed in 1955 do not 
meet the requirements for a reg- 
ular certificate. The number of 
children who must be denied a 
regularly-certified teacher is 
greater for the elementary-age 
children than for high school 
children. The percentage of 
rural children denied the serv- 
ices of fully certified teachers is 
still greater than in populated 
centers. All these are Kentucky’s 
children no matter where they 
live, and they should have qual- 
ified teachers. 





Dr. R. E. Jaggers, native Kentuck- 
ian, is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky and Cornell University. 
Dr. Jaggers has long been known 
for his work in Education in Ken- 
tucky. He left Kentucky for a pe- 
riod of five years; two years at the 
University of South Carolina and 
three years at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama. At pres- 
ent he is a member of the faculty 
at Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond. 











If we assume that each teach- 
er has an average of 25 children, 
the above figures would indicate 
that more than 61,000 children 
in Kentucky are taught by teach- 
ers who do not meet certification 
standards. These children are 
denied rights other children have. 

Good teachers like to work in 
good schools. This statement may 
be accepted without proof to sub- 


by Dr. R. E. Jaggers 


stantiate it. Teachers are human 
just as doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
and business executives are hu- 
man. They like to work in com- 
fortable and pleasant surround- 
ings. It is an axiom that good 
working conditions attract  ef- 
fective employees. 

A good teacher likes to work 
in a school that provides an ade- 
quate transportation system 
which gets the children to school 
safely and on schedule; he likes 
a school that has an attractive 
and functional school plant in 
which the program can be made 
effective; he wants adequate 
learning equipment and supplies; 
he wants effective supervisory 
and consultant services; and he 
wants all the other teachers to be 
good teachers. 

A good teacher wants to be ac- 
cepted as a good citizen and to 
have his profession respected. 
This means the teacher has a 
sense of mission. He wants se- 
curity of tenure and does not 
want to worry about whether he 
will keep his job as long as he 
is a good teacher. He wants to 
be able to look forward to the 
close of his professional career 
with the assurance that he will be 
able to retire at a living level of 
decency; and he wants to receive 
a salary comparable to incomes 
of other people who occupy the 
same social level in our middle 
class society and thus be able to 
fulfill his obligations in com- 
munity life. 


bat | 








The present Kentucky retire- 
ment law as it is today will not 
permit any teacher to receive at 
retirement more than $1,200 per 
year, no matter how long he has 
taught or what salary he receives. 
The retirement law to become 
effective in 1956 will more near- 
ly meet the retirement needs of 
our times. I/t is one of the best 
retirement laws in America. Full 
financial support by the Legisla- 
ture for the new retirement law 
will help secure and retain good 
teachers for Kentucky’s children. 

Not all Kentucky children can 
have good teachers until we pay 
good salaries. Approximately 
50 per cent of the persons who 
prepare for teaching in Kentucky 
go to other states to teach or 
go into other occupations. Who 
can blame them? The last avail- 
able information which compares 
salaries in Kentucky with sal- 
aries in border states places 
Kentucky embarrassingly low. 
For instance, for every $1.00 re- 
ceived in salary by the average 
teacher in Kentucky the average 
teacher in Indiana gets $1.64, 
the average Ohio teacher gets 
$1.65, and the average Illinois 
teacher gets $1.80. 

How low salaries really are in 
Kentucky was revealed on Jan- 
uary 5, 1955, by the Courier- 
Journal. While the thoughtless 
person may be elated over the 
average salary of $2,600, the 
thoughtful person will be sad- 
dened by the fact that 77 per 
cent of the teachers, principals 
and supervisors receive less than 
that amount. Only 24 county 
school systems pay an average 
salary of over $2,400 per year, 
while 44 counties pay an average 
salary of less than $2,000. Two 
counties pay an average salary 
below $1,600 per year. The 
average salary of the teachers, 
principals and supervisors in the 
middle county (ranked from 
highest to lowest) is approximate- 
ly $2,123. 

We have made progress in sal- 
ary improvement but we are far 
behind most of the other states. 
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In the face of discouraging sal- 
aries we have improved the level 
of preparation of our teachers. 
For one indication of Kentucky’s 
progress let us look at the fig- 
ures. In 1950 only 43 per cent 
of the persons completing certi- 
fication requirements in Kentucky 
colleges held bachelor’s  de- 
grees, while this year 72 per 
cent of those completing certifi- 
cation requirements will hold 
bachelor’s degrees. 

But let us face the reality 
that in 1950 approximately 2500 
persons completed requirements 
for certificates while only 1745 
will complete these requirements 
in 1955. Since enly about 50 
per cent will seek employment 
as teachers in Kentucky, and 
since more than 2000 teachers 
leave the profession every year 
in Kentucky for one reason or 
another, what shall we do for 
teachers in the years ahead? 
There is an answer to most of the 
questions raised in this. state- 
ment. 

The Foundation Law passed in 
1954 can play a major role in 
helping every child in Kentucky 
have a good teacher. It can do 
this if the Legislature responds 
to the 1953 mandate of the peo- 
ple. Through the amendment 
Kentucky people said: “We want 
good teachers so we can have 
good schools, and we want good 
schools to attract good teachers.” 
This mandate can be complied 
with only if the Legislature will 
appropriate, not just the mini- 
mum amount of money but an 
adequate amount of money to 
put the Foundation Law into full 
operation. The Foundation Law, 
supported by adequate funds, 
will transport children to school 
safely and on time, will pur- 
chase essential equipment and 
supplies, will maintain function- 
al school plants, and will employ 
good teachers. 

The Foundation Program has 
provided merely a start toward 
getting good teachers by setting 
up standard salaries for college 
graduates, and for those who 


prepare beyond four 
These standard salaries rat ze 
from $2900 to $3500. Since ‘ie 
Foundation Law makes it p»s- 
sible for local districts to go \e- 
yond the minimum standa d, 
there is great promise of prog- 
ress, 

Let us face realities and «ct 
upon the accepted facts, namely. 


yea 's, 


1. that a good teacher is ihe 
heart of a good school, 

2. that a good teacher will 
stay longer in a school that has 
a chance to be a good school. 

3. that a teacher who receives 
a salary comparable to salaries 
received by his colleagues in 
other schools and other states 
knows he has status, 

1. that to pay adequate sal- 
aries to teachers there must be 
adequate funds, 

5. that the only way to get 
public funds for public purposes 
is to levy taxes, 

6. that those who accept re- 
sponsibility for making laws 
must have the courage to pro- 
vide tax laws to bring in ad- 
equate revenues from some 
source to support the state’s ob- 
ligations, 

7. that the people must come 
to recognize the fact that their 
children cannot have — good 
schools taught by good teachers 
unless they pay the taxes to 
raise the money. 

We as a profession must have 
the courage to face the issues. 
We must help lead this crusade 
for children. We must have the 
courage to help make the dream 
of those leaders of other vears 
come true with haste. We must 
have the courage to pledge our 
best effort toward their goal 
that “Every child in Kentucky 
has the right to be well born, to 
live in a good home, to attend 
a good school, and to be taught 
by a good teacher!” The Foun- 
dation Program will help dawn 
the day and make the dream 
come true when every child in 
the commonwealth will actually 
have a good teacher. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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ESCAPE 


= is one kind of student 


and parent I have never learned 
how to help in deciding which, (if 
any) college should be attended, 
what courses to take or how to 
overcome a particular scholastic 
difficulty. 

The student insists when asked 
about his interests, “Father thinks 
I would make a good lawyer,” 
“Mother thinks I should be a 
preacher,” “Mr. Allison, my high 
school principal, told me to go to 
x college.” 

When such a student is asked 
about a scholastic difficulty, he 
replies: “My counselor says it is 
because I don’t know how to 
study”; or “the instructor says I 
study the wrong thing”; “Father 
believes that my high school had 
poor teachers.” When such a 
student is questioned concerning 
his choice between two social 
sciences, say economics and his- 
tory, he replies: “My teacher said 
I was good in American History. 
Suppose, I take it?” 


Parent’s Concern 


Yesterday a parent was in the 
office and our conversation went 
something like this: “John is not 
in your college, but I don’t know 
what to do with him. I didn’t go 
tocollege. My wife didn’t finish. 
We want John to have the oppor- 
tunities we didn’t have, yet he 
didn’t do a thing in x college last 
vear. I know he is smart, but I 
can’t make him study. What can 
Ido?” 

“Does he want to go to col- 
lege?” 


“ j . 
O! course.” 
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from decision 


“What is he interested in?” 

“His grandfather was a doctor, 
and we always wanted John to be 
a doctor.” 

I cannot find it in myself to 
blame either the student or the 
parent, but can we be of assist- 
ance to either? The attitude ex- 
pressed by both seems to stem 
from something as foreign to the 
United States as the nobleman- 
serf relationship periodically 
preached by some military of- 
ficers. 


Opinions of Others 


The student believes, or at least 
expresses, the notion that even in 
the determination of his own be- 
havior the opinions of others are 
more important than his opinion. 
“My father,” “My teacher,” “My 
counselor” says. He has been 
made to feel this way. Perhaps 
his parents have not allowed him 
or have not urged him to make 
his own mistakes. Perhaps the 
rewards of following others’ ad- 
vice have been great, and his own 
wishes slight; perhaps his teach- 
ers or his peers have “knocked 


by Martin M. White 


out of him” all feeling of self- 
respect. Be that as it may, the 
fact is he wishes others to decide 
for him; he wishes to escape 
making a decision. I am inclined 
to say he would like to escape 
from freedom. 


Parents’ Difficulty 


The parent has the same difh- 
culty. He wants to be told what 
to do and unfortunately he will 
then do it. His son, though old 
enough to be in the army, should 
be treated as an object to be bent 
this way or that depending upon 
the advice of the “experts.” This 
is the problem. What can be 
done? I don’t know, but I do 
have several suggestions. 


Colleges’ Role 


Schools, including colleges, are 
prone to forget two facts: 1. The 


very nature of our culture is such 
that should pay more than lip 
service to the idea that the indi- 
vidual should be encouraged to 
live his own life, to express his 
own ideas, to evaluate his own ex- 
periences. 2. The cruelest dictator 





MARTIN M. WHITE 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kentucky since 1947. 
Professor of Psychology since 1936. 
Head, Department of Psychology, 
1943-47. Associate Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences and acting Per- 
sonnel Director, 1941 - 45. 

Last year served as National Chair- 
man of the liberal arts’ section 
of the Land Grant College Associa- 
tion. 1948-49, Chairman, Aca- 
demic Deans Conference of the 
Southern States. 

















of all, “the articulate majority,” 
is beginning to take over many 
aspects of our lives. Frequently 
this “articulate majority” is rep- 
resented by the expert. An indi- 
vidual “walking out of step be- 
cause he hears a different drum- 
mer” is very likely to be crushed 
by the onrushing march of the 
experts, or the “majority.” 


Guided Tour 


The low saliency of these facts 
has led to one of two extremes. 
First, and I suspect ultimately, 
the more disastrous, has been 
“over-guided youth.” College is 
looked upon as a guided tour. 
Tests galore are administered; 
and then the student is told: “The 
tests indicate” thus and so. The 
student is sent to an advisor to 
select for him his courses, the 
hours he will attend classes, the 
time he will eat. And woe betide 
the student who asserts his indi- 
viduality by demanding an ans- 
wer to such questions as, “Why 
must I take English? Why must 
I take military science?” 

The probabilities are fair that 
he will be given one of two rea- 
sons: “That’s the rule” or “They 
say it is good for you.” In giving 
either answer the advisor escapes 
the arduous task of thinking and 
evades the issue by appealing to 
the dictator named either “they” 
or “the majority.” After being 
subjected to this kind of super- 
vision from the elementary school 
into and perhaps through college 
there is small wonder that the 
student seeks “security” above all 
else with some large company and 
inquires about the pension sys- 
tem during the first interview. 

The other extreme is superfi- 
cially represented by guidance by 
the mob or peer group. The 
teacher, after the proper introduc- 
tory remarks calculated in his 
own mind to arouse the interests 
of his students in a_ particular 
topic, asks the group to decide 
what it wishes to study. Woe be- 
tide the student who wishes to 
differ from the decision of the 
group. “He doesn’t fit in”; “he 
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is not social”; “he is egocentric” ; 
“he is an individualist”; “he is 
not adjusted.” 


Public Reaction 


On the administrative level in 
schools, in industry, in govern- 
ment and even in churches, the 
same attitudes are expressed or 
at least implied by the refrain, 
“What will be the public reac- 
tion? How will the public in- 
terpret it? The public demands 

Perhaps the administrator 
is simply trying to consider all 
points but it is all too probable 
that he is trying to avoid “sticking 
his neck out” or making a judg- 
ment. He too would escape free- 
dom, if possible. Perhaps a rule 
or law can be passed to govern 
the situation, whatever it might 
be, and then he won’t have to 
make a decision. 

We need methods to help us 
break the passivity of the high 
school and college student toward 
the rule of “they” or “the author- 
itv.” Try “brainstorming’”’—not 
“brain washing.” The technique 
of brainstorming is described by 
Dr. Alex F. Osborn in his book, 
{pplied Imagination, Scribners, 


1953. 
Finding Solutions 


In the classroom, immediately 
after a problem is presented get 
a “guessed solution” from every 
student — any solution that he 
thinks of — let it be a free asso- 
ciation test. Let the guessed solu- 
tions be as ridiculous as they may 
be. With our present system, the 
student is too self-critical. After 
the solutions have been suggested, 
and of course some students will 
give many solutions, the individ- 
ual student or a group of them 
should study them and select the 
proper or best solutions. 

Perhaps with the student or the 
parent who wishes to escape mak- 
ing a personal judgment, I could 
ask: “Let’s name all the possible 
things you can do” or better still 
“Let’s list all the possible things 
that could be done to solve this 
problem.” Perhaps I could write 


down all these solutions, h ind 
them to him, and say, “Take tem 
home and study them. You then 
can decide which solution is est 
for you.” Or would this be just 
escaping a judgment on my part? 


At Your Service 


Why should a teacher give his sup. 
port thru membership to the National 
Edueation Association? Typical NEA 
services during the past year included; 

Exemption of teachers’ retirement 
pay up to $1200 from federal income 
taxes. 

New postal rate law on teaching aids 
which saves the schools $3,000,000 an. 
nually. 

Radio and TV American Education 
Week coverage which set a new all- 
time record. 

Successful citizenship program 
which brought to the NEA the award 
of the George Washington Medal. 

First meeting of NEA officers with 
editors of more than 50 great maga- 
zines of nationwide circulation. 

Reservation of TV channels for edu- 
cation, 
outstanding NEA regional 
instructional conference held at Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. More than 60 
national and regional conferences on 
better school services held during the 


Second 


year. 

12,000 requests for information an- 
swered by the 
Many research studies published on 


Research Division. 
various phases of education. Most 
comprehensive research statistics on 
teachers’ salaries in nation. 

Outstanding motion picture, Skippy 
and the 3 R’s, which was selected for 
the Golden Reel Award. 

More than $100,000 contributed to 


relief of distressed Korean teachers. 

Numerous appearances before Con- 
gressional committees on juvenile de- 
linquency, federal aid for school con- 
struction, school lunch, U. S. Office of 
Education appropriations, and_ other 
subjects. 

First national conference of all 29 


NEA Departments. 

Publication of reports, yearbooks. 
magazines, newsletters of great impor: 
tance to the profession. 

A vigorous, effective, nationwide 
public relations program. 


Many others. 
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hand W hat is America? Once, perhaps 
- a a Bryce, a Taine, a Tocqueville could 
ae answer. No daily cables, no films, 
IS est no wireless and few tourists could 
be just disturb or dispute the image of Amer- 
y pat! ica their books built in the minds of 


men. 

But not today. Rare now is the 
Asian or African who has not seen 
an American salesman or soldier, 
technician or tourist. Rare is the 
° | child in Europe or Latin America who 
has not read an American comic or 





his sup- | seen a Hollywood film. Rare is the 
National | farmer, however remote his paddy 
ral NEA Bt field or pampa, who has not glimpsed 
acluded: | 


aloft an American plane. 

Today, the task of explaining 
America rests with each American. 
Today. what others understand about 
America depends, in large part, on 
what each American understands 
about his heritage and himself. About 
the never-ending urge toward abun- 

( dance for all . . . toward broader 
' opportunity for each individual to 


tirement 
income 


ling aids 
,000 an. 


ducation 
new all- 








rogram é ie 
e awed develop his capacities to the fullest . . . 
dal. toward a culture enriched by ceaseless 
ers with self-criticism . . . toward higher and 
t_ maga- higher social goals, over strange 
n. thresholds. About America, ever 
for edu- young, ever bold, ever curious, ever 
eager for betterment and change. 
regional Much that I had never known 
at Min. about my heritage . . . much that I 
than 60 had taken for granted about myself 
a as a product of America’s ideals, be- 
ring the liefs and dynamics: As never before, 
; I sensed my responsibility . . . to act, 
en ae at home and abroad, in ways that did 
rene credit to those dynamics, ideal d 
shed on : 0 ae Cys, Soe ae Photo Courtesy Life Magazine. 
Med beliefs. 
stics on 
, Skippy 
ected for 
e 
buted to 
chers. , és . Z . 
yen America may indeed be hard to If the outside world could be made aware of the inner commitments by 
ws - St inside a hook. Bet Aanecion is which we are guided, it would understand our motivations better and be less 
wise con | side all Americans. May each dis- prone to accept the distortions and falsehoods that arise from our dealings 
Office of cover that part of himself that is with other peoples. Frank T b 
a oie America. May each pass on the best ee 
of it to his daughters and sons. May 
f all 29 each, in all he thinks and says and The material on this page is from the recently published book, What is America?, 
does. carrv ‘ca” . based on a series of round table discussions by distinguished Americans which are 
es, carry America’s true meaning to 
the Tusc “ sponsored by the Advertising Council, Inc. “to develop a restatement in modern terms 
arbooks. e Tuscan farmer, the Greek child, of the ideals, beliefs, and dynamics of the American society.” This picture book about 
t impor: the man outside the Mosque. America by Arthur Goodfriend is a visual interpretation of these discussions. The 


book comes in paperback and clothbound editions, retailing respectively at $1.50 and 
$3.50. The publisher will offer special discounts for quantity orders for educational 
tionwide Arthur Goodfriend purposes. To secure specific discount information write to Robert Rieman, Sales 
Manager, Simon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20, New York, stating quantity 
desired and your proposed distribution. 
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Elizabeth Dennis is their sponsor. 
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Miss Corma Mowrey 


au Kentucky Association of 
Future Teachers of America had 
a record attendance of 170 at 
their workshop on December 2. 3 
and 4. The theme “FTA, a Pro- 
fessional Organization,” was in- 
troduced in the keynote address 
by Miss Corma Mowrey, director 
of professional services for the 
West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and past-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
Miss Mowrey emphasized _ the 
selection of high caliber young 
people for the teaching profession 
and spoke of the advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching. 





im .! 





Lafayette High School FTA Club was the most recently organized group in attendance at the Workshop. Miss 
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i wenty-three FTA chapters and 
clubs were represented at the 
fourth annual workshop, — Col- 
leges having FTA representation” 
present were: Asbury, Berea, 
Transylvania, Union, University 
of Kentucky, University of Louis- 
ville, and Ursuline. High school 
representation by club members in- 
cluded: Atherton, Belfry, Breath- 
itt County, duPont Manual, 
Elizabethtown, Fern Creek, Glen- 
dale, Jenkins, LaFayette, Lyn- 
vale, Newport, Rineyville, Rus- 
sell County, Shawnee, Shelby 
County and Waggener Junior 
High. 

Reports of FTA organizations 
throughout the state that have 
failed to afhliate with the KEA 
and NEA have given the highly 
professional groups much con- 
cern. Teachers are urged to affili- 
ate all active FTA groups. The 
initial affiliation fee for high 
school clubs is $3.00; renewing 
the charter each year thereafter 
is $2.00 per club. College groups 
have an individual fee for mem- 
bers $1.00 for state dues, $1.00 
for national dues; local dues are 
determined by the members of the 
local group. 

The Kentucky Association of 
Future Teachers of America has 
published a brochure giving in- 
formation on the FTA organiza- 
tion. This leaflet has been mailed 
to every high school in Kentucky. 





Workshop Chairman, Eleanor Shelton, 

checks with Alice Gaye Smith, Russell 

Springs, on program for FTA Sing, 
Friday evening. 
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Dr. Frank G. Dickey looks over the High School Edition of "Your Future in 


Teaching" with four of the officers of The Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America. 





Miss Elizabeth Dennis and Mrs. Gladys Goodell discuss with President Bruce 
De Bruhl the panel topic for the Friday afternoon Workshop Session. 
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Il Am YOUR 


‘TEACHER 


+ ask me how Modern Edu- 
cation, Progressive Schools, Prob- 
lem Approach, Child-Centered 
Curriculum and the endless array 
of new and unique terms used to 
designate different teaching meth- 
ods and philosophies affect my 
work. 

I reply by telling you that: 
With my class on my lap and the 
student in my hand, I sit in awe 
to the thought of the responsibil- 
ity I am charged with by parents 
and society. 

I meet this challenge with tire- 
less effort, not measured in hours, 
days, or months, but in a loyalty 
of ever continuous service. 

I study everlastingly to know 
better my community, its parents 
and its children so that I may 
tactfully steer my class and care- 
fully guide each pupil toward a 
fuller life of service and pleasure. 

I vitalize each assignment with 
the experiences of my pupils, the 
resources of the community, and 
blend the several subject matter 
fields into an atmosphere of life 
and realism. 

I plan with my class the rou- 
tines that lead toward the goals, 
painted with the aid of the class, 
on the educational horizon, and 
with the class evaluate the degree 
of success experienced in reach- 
ing these goals. 

I try to live an example which 
thrills and inspires my class with 
ideals and respect: My love for 
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each child is reflected by the 
smiles and laughter which bright- 
en the classroom, though it be 
stormy outside. 

I respect the authority of au- 

thors but refuse to become a slave 
to their copyrighted delibera- 
tions; Instead, I attempt to be the 
master who scientifically blends 
the contents of several books into 
a balanced diet which encourages 
each child to grow educationally 
strong, sound, and alert. 
_ I get the best results from each 
individual pupil by repairing his 
weaknesses and building upon his 
strengths through individual di- 
agnosis, consultation and guid- 
ance, 

I steep my class with such en- 
thusiasm that the knowledge and 
satisfaction gained radiates like 
perfume into a good public rela- 
tions program. 

Through patience, sympathy, 
and understanding, I try to put 
each child at ease, make him feel 
at home, and soothe his many in- 
tellectual and emotional cuts, 
bruises and broken bones. 

I demand of my school admin- 
istration the tools and equipment 
required by an artisan and in turn 
use them to mold better character 
and build stronger citizens. 

I plan cooperatively with my 
co-workers toward the advance- 
ment of youth by removing from 
its pathway emotional blocks, 
social segregation, and educa- 
tional stagnation. 


by C. R. Wentland 
Supervising Teacher 
Rhinelancer, Wisconsin 


I, through professional affilia- 
tions, keep alert to new knowl- 
edges and skills which unfold 
from the thoughts and experiences 
of others and share mutually with 
them my educational explora- 
tions. 

Through democratic methods, 
techniques, and practices I teach 
that public education is the life 
blood of true Americanism and 
the plasma for world peace. 

I confidentially listen to the 
silent thoughts of the timid and 
the clanging words of the bold: 
I look beyond the shabby clothes 
and dirty face: I read between 
the lines of the scowl and the out- 
bursts of emotional atoms: for | 
know what the little drop of morn- 
ing dew means to the unfolding 
rose my gentle touch may mean to 
the soul of a child in his dawn of 
life. 

I take an active interest in the 
fuller life of my school, its pa- 
trons, and the community it 
serves by affiliating with its so- 
cial, civic, and service organiza- 
tions where I, with a personal 
touch, cultivate the soil of better 
human relationship so that the 
wisdom which grows from the 
seeds of knowledge, sown during 
daily tasks, may be encouraged to 
grow, flower, and bear fruit. 

I realize that these fruits are 
not the report card grades fre- 
quently distributed according to 
formulae or otherwise but are 
harvested only in terms of life in 
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the future, even to generations yet 
unoorn: The permanency of the 
world’s natural resources, the suc- 
cess and failures of governments, 
yer. the fate of humanity is de- 
termined by the philosophy of life 
which the children silently pluck 
from my hand without recogniz- 
ing its currently accepted or re- 
jected idiomatic connotation. 

(nd at the close of each day, 
as | humbly pause to note the 
debits and credits which have 
been entered on my page in the 
ledger of time, I ask that each 
tomorrow will give me the oppor- 
tunity to better do this job to 
which I have dedicated my life— 
trying to be a good teacher. 

The failure of your school, is 
measured in terms of my provin- 
cialism and its success by the de- 
gree of my growth. 

I am your teacher. 

P.S. As I thirst for the vita- 
mins of praises and encourage- 
ment from those I am responsible 
to, as well as those I am respon- 
sible for . . . and hunger for the 
relish of security from those I 
serve; I can grow unto goodness 
only to the extent to which I 
acquire such nourishment, 


Teacher Appreciation Week 


Governor Wetherby has proclaimed 
the week of March 20-26 as “Teacher 
Appreciation Week in Kentucky.” 

In his proclamation the Governor 
asked that “appropriate steps be taken 
by all citizens as individuals and in 
organized groups, to show their ap- 
preciation by appropriate programs 
and activities honoring our teachers. 
Local boards of education are urged 
to increase the salaries of teachers as 
much as possible with the funds 
available, considering the other neces- 
sary services and facilities that must 
be provided for their schools. Local 
school boards and the citizens of the 
Commonwealth are urged to encour- 
age capable young people to enter the 
teaching profession and to recognize 
the contribution of men and women 
now teaching.” 

The idea of Teacher Appreciation 
Week was originated by the Kentucky 
School Boards Association. 
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Bonds No Stopper 


—_ interest rates on school 
bonds are so low that no board of 
education should hold back a 
bond issue because of them, 
Harold F. Clark, economic ana- 
lyst of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, declared in a spe- 
cial study made public by Dr. Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, editor, The School 
Executive, national professional 
journal of American education. 

At the same time, Dr. Clark de- 
clared that the October index of 
school building costs reached a 
new all-time high. 

The Clark analysis was pub- 
lished in the November issue of 
The School Executive. 

“The greatest facter making 
for the rise in the cost of school 
building today is the fact that 
wages continue to advance more 
than the efficiency of building 
processes,” Dr. Clark reported. 

The present low interest rates 
on bonds is “artificial and has 
been brought about only by Fed- 
eral action,” Dr. Clark said. 
“Whether the government will try 
to force interest rates even lower, 
as a further stimulus to business, 
no one can say. However, present 
rates are so low that no school 
board should hold back a bond 
issue because of them.” 

The index of school building 
costs in October, 1954, the all 
time high, was 205.7 per cent, 
with 1939 as a base of 100 per 
cent. In September, the index 
was 205.4. 

Following are excerpts from 
Dr. Clark’s Analysis: 

“The cost of school buildings 
has been rising for quite a long 
time. It has risen almost every 
year for the past fifteen years. 

“Tf we go back 40 years, we can 
see clearly what has happened to 


by Harold F. Clark 


prices. School buildings in the 
fall of 1954 are costing almost 
exactly six times what they cost 
in 1914. A building that would 
have cost $200,000 in 1914 
would cost $1,200,000 in the fall 
of 1954. This rise in price rep- 
resents a decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 

“Building labor will almost 
certainly show an advance of five 
or six per cent for the year, This 
of course is far greater propor- 
tionately than any possible in- 
crease in efficiency of the indus- 
try. 

“For the first time in many 
years, there is widespread dis- 
cussion inside the building indus- 
try regarding the closeness of 
bids. This had led people in the 
industry to predict many bank- 
ruptcies in the building construc- 
tion field in the months ahead. 

“Several school boards report 
that they are receiving bids well 
under what they would have a 
year ago. The net result will be 
a decline in the profit margin of 
contractors. 

“Of course, two factors have 
to be watched. The board may 
not gain if the bid is so low that 
the contractor does go bankrupt 
and someone else has to finish the 
contracting job at substantially 
higher prices. 

“The volume of school building 
stays enormous and there is every 
indication that 1954 will set a 
new, all-time-high record. 

“School bond interest rates de- 
clined during the first seven 
months of 1954. This took bonds 
down to unusually low rates. The 
average interest rate on school 
bonds sold during October was 
2.34 per cent. This represents 
a very slight rise over the Sep- 
tember figure of 2.33 per cent.” 
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HELP 








Many types of physical handi- 


caps in children can be over- 
come if the proper help is avail- 
able at the proper time. The 
Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children believes that one way 
to help children overcome a crip- 
pling handicap is through special 
education — in hospitals, special 
schools, and in co-operation with 
public school systems. 

The Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children last year aided 
directly 3,979 youngsters and 
adults with ALL kinds of physi- 


cal handicaps. 


The biggest proportion of 
those helped were school-age 
children who received instruc- 


tion from three hospitals where 
the Society pays salaries of one 
teacher each, other children who 
attended special schools at Lex- 
ington and Covington, and those 
who were tested for speech and 
hearing defects by the Division 
of Education for Exceptional 
Children under a Society grant- 
in-aid, 
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In one public school system 
the Society pays half the salary 
of a speech correctionist, in an- 
other it helps defray other ex- 
penses. In several cases young- 
sters received new hearing aids 
from the Society following the 
Division’s hearing tests. 

The Kentucky Society’s pro- 
gram is financed mainly by its 
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Crippled Children 


annual Easter Seal appeal, this 
vear March 10 to April 10. Dur- 
ing that time, 40 million Easter 
Seals will go into Kentucky 
homes as reminders of the needs 
of 18,500 orthopedically handi- 
capped children and thousands 
more with speech and hearing de- 
fects. The response of Kentuck- 
ians to the Easter Seal appeal 
will be reflected in the help 
which handicapped children re- 
ceive in 1955. 


CTA Sponsors Projec: 


The KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is sponsoring a series of 
twenty articles to be published in 
newspapers throughout the Common. 
wealth. The articles, written by class- 
room teachers and edited by a news. 
paper editor, will appear on consecu- 
tive weeks beginning about March 17, 
Of the 120 questionnaires sent to 
contact people throughout the state, 
a 75 per cent return indicated interest 
in-the project. Watch your local paper 
for these articles that will range in 


length from 750 to 1000 words. 


Fellowship Awards Available 


[).. Omer Carmichael. regional 
chairman of the High School Fellow- 
ship program, reports that The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
supported by the Ford Foundation 
announced in January that approxi- 
mately two hundred fellowships will 
be awarded to public high school 
teachers for the school year 1955-56. 
This is the fourth year of the pro- 
gram. During the first three years, 
757 teachers have received these 
awards — twelve of them Kentucky 
teachers. 

Each recipient will have opportun- 
ity to devote a full academic year 
away from the classroom to activities 
designed to extend his own liberal 
education and to improve his teach- 
ing ability. The program for the 
year is planned by the teacher him- 
self. Because the fundamental pur- 
pose is to broaden and enrich the 
background of the teacher, intensive 
work in the field of specialization will 
not be approved nor will the commit- 
tee approve mere graduate study or 
intensive research in a narrow field. 

The amount of the fellowship 
award will take into consideration the 
regular salary the teacher would re- 
ceive during the school year and in 
no case be less than $3,000 and, in 
addition, reasonable allotments for 
transportation and other unusual ex- 


pense which the program may require. 

This fellowship program is open to 
all classroom teachers in junior and 
senior public high schools who (1) 
have taught at least three years and 
have devoted at least half time to 
classroom teaching in each of the 
past three school years, and (2) will 
not have reached their fiftieth birth- 
day by January 1, 1955. 

Fellowships are available in the 
humanities, the social studies and the 
natural sciences. Responsibility for 
designing the program rests primarily 
upon the applicant. He is encouraged 
to seek advice and help from princi- 
pal, superintendent and fellow teach- 
ers and other competent persons. 
Strong preference will be given to 
programs which, in addition to broad- 
ening and enriching the teacher, will 
have significant value for improving 
teaching in the liberal studies. 

Interested teachers should commun- 
icate immediately with their local 
superintendents, to whom applications 
must be made. He will, through a 
properly constituted local committee. 
select the application or applications 
(number depending on size of school 
district) to go to the National Com- 
mittee. Recommendations of the local 
committees must be mailed in time 
to reach the offices of the National 
Committee no later than March 15. 
1955. 
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KE A members who have 


sand in their shoes, but are reluc- 
tant to head out on their own to 
see the world, will rejoice in the 
association’s decision to sponsor 
a summer tour this year. With 
the technical assistance of the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, 
the KEA’s American Rededica- 
tion Tour will start in Louisville 
on July 12. After 25 days, al- 
most 3,000 miles, and some of 
the most historic spots in 1] 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, the tour will end back in 
Louisville on August 6. 
Negotiations are now  under- 
way for making college credit 
available for those who desire it. 
A further announcement will be 
made as soon as definite arrange- 
ments have been completed. 
The estimated cost of the tour 
is $285. This includes all trans- 
portation, hotels, porter charges 
for one bag, some of the meals, 
services of the tour director 
throughout’ the tour and a 
$5,000 accident insurance policy. 
Tour Itinerary 


The tour begins with a meeting at 
the KEA office at 7:30 p.m. on July 
12. The group stays overnight at 
the Henry Watterson Hotel and leaves 
early on July 13 for Berea, Kentucky. 
There you will attend the drama “The 
Wilderness Road” presented by Berea 
College. Leave early the next morn- 
ing for Cherokee, North Carolina. 
There you will see “Unto These 
Hills.” an authentic drama of the 
Cherokee Indian. Overnight accom- 
modations in Cherokee. 

Continue from Cherokee to Roa- 
noke. Virginia, with an overnight stay 
at the Roanoke Hotel and then to 
Charlottesville, Va. The home of 
Thomas Jefferson gives an insight 
into the character and genius of its 
buil‘er and his time. From his home 
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Re-Live American History 


KEA SUMMER TOUR 


you will see the place from which 
Jefferson watched with his telescope 
the construction of the University of 
Virginia, founded by him. Nearby 
is the home of President Monroe who 
engineered the doctrine which bears 
his name. 

A half-day drive southeast of Char- 
lottesville is Richmond. Here is the 
old White House of the Confederacy, 
with most of the same furnishings it 
had in the 1860's. The capitol build- 
ing and its location is one of the most 
imposing in this section of the coun- 
try. 

About 50 miles from Richmond 
toward the Bay and on the James 
River, is one of the world’s most 
famous and authentic reconstructed 
cities — Williamsburg. Visit the 
Governor’s Palace and Garden, the 
George Wythe House, Raleigh Tavern 
and the stocks. Attend the pageant 
“Our Common Glory.” a Paul Green 
production. Not far away is James- 
town, where the first shipload of 
people from England landed in 1608 
to form a permanent settlement. 

Leaving Yorktown, the tour will 
cross the York River Bridge to 
Gloucester: drive through Stratford. 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee; through 
Wakefield, birthplace of George 
Washington, then to Fredericksburg 
and on to Mt. Vernon for a visit be- 
fore arriving in Washington. 

In addition to the Washington 
Monument, the Embassies. the White 
House, the dramatic Lincoln Memo- 
rial at night. the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, National Art Gallery, historic 
Georgetown and the many other sites 
to be visited, there will be a “briefing 
session” in the U. S. Department of 
State given by a state department of- 
ficial, a program on Capitol Hill and 
a tea for you at your National Educa- 
tion Association headquarters. 

The group will live at the Willard 
Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue. From 
the balcony of the Willard, President 
Lincoln observed his inaugural pa- 
rade. In this hotel the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic was written. 


From Washington, travel to Balti- 
more (about an hour’s drive) stop- 
ping at Ft. McHenry, so closely as- 
sociated with the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. From the Fort look out over the 
bay to the cargo ships from the ports 
of many lands. 

Then to Philadelphia, certainly a 
city in American history’s hall of 
fame, with its Independence Hall, the 
Liberty Bell, and, some distance out. 
Valley Forge. The Wilmington Val- 
ley is sometimes called the American 
Saar Basin. Here you will get a 
close-up look at modern industrial 
America. 


In less than three hours after leav- 
ing Philadelphia you reach New 
York. Not like any city in the world, 
yet in some respects like London, Rio, 
Stockholm or Paris. It possesses 
much of many. 

At the United Nations building you 
will see the men and women of many 
nations working together and perhaps 
feel as many persons have, that here 
is represented man’s last opportunity 
to survive. 

Board an ocean liner, take the boat 
trip around Manhattan Island, visit a 
television studio and attend a theatre 
on 42nd street. 

From New York to Sleepy Hollow. 
then north along the Hudson River to 
Hyde Park, Hartford and on to Ply- 
mouth and Boston. Drive from Bos- 
ton to Salem, Concord, Lexington and 
Gloucester. Visit Longfellow’s home, 
the world-famous glass flower muse- 
um at Harvard University and be 
re-introduced to Emerson and Thor- 
eau. Visit the House of Seven Gables 
and the Boston Commons. 


From Boston travel to Kingston, 
New York, then Harrisburg, Pa., with 
a visit at Gettysburg and an overnight 
stay at Luray, Virginia. Next day 
continue along Skyline Drive to Lex- 
ington. Virginia, for overnight. Leave 
Lexington for Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia: overnight in Charleston and 
the next day continue to Louisville 
where the tour will end. 
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Carlos Oakley 


Petition for KEA 


Carlos Oakley was born in 
Marion, Crittenden County, Ken- 
tucky, where he attended the 
public schools and_ graduated 
from Marion High School. He 
holds the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Western Kentucky State 
College; he has served as a teach- 
er, athletic coach, high school 
principal, city superintendent, 
county superintendent, and at the 
present time is serving as super- 
intendent of Union County 
Schools, Morganfield, Kentucky. 

Mr. Oakley has had wide and 
valuable experience in the fields 
of teaching and administration. 
He is past president of the Sec- 
ond District Education Associa- 
tion; he has served as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association; 
he has served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association and at the present 
time is president of that organi- 
zation: he has served as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky School Ad- 
ministrators Association; and at 
present he is first vice president 
of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 
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President 


Mr. Oakley married the for- 
mer Maggie Duncan of Central 
City, Kentucky. They have three 
children. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, the Masonic 
Lodge, and the Rizpah Shrine 
Temple, Madisonville, Kentucky. 

In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article IV, Section 1, of 
the Constitution of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the teach- 
ers of Union County do hereby 
submit this petition to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association, request- 
ing the publication in the March 





Article IV, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the Kentucky Education 
Association reads in part as follows: 
“Any local education association or 
group of twenty-five members of 
the Kentucky Education Association 
may show intention of sponsoring 
candidates for President and two 
Vice Presidents by signing a peti- 
tion, preparing a_ biographical 
sketch, submitting a picture, and 
sending these to the Executive Sec- 
retary prior to January 25 and same 
shall be published in the March 
issue of the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal. Nominations for these officers 
shall be made from the floor of the 
Delegate Assembly on the day pre- 
ceding the time of voting.” 











issue of the Kentucky Schvol 
Journal the name of Car os 
Oakley as a candidate for the >f- 
fice of President of the Kvn. 
tucky Education Association or 
the year 1955-56. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Oakley ‘:as 
rendered a valuable service to 
the teaching profession over a 
period of years, is familiar with 
the problems facing the schools 
of the Commonwealth of Ken. 
tucky, has served on the KEA 
Board of Directors, and is now 
serving as First Vice President 
of the Kentucky Education As. 
sociation, we wish to recommend 
him to you, the teaching profes- 
sion of Kentucky, as your leader 
in the capacity of President of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for the school year 1955-56, 


Proposed Amendments 
to KEA Constitution 


The following are proposed 
amendments to the KEA Consti- 
tution, presented to the Board 
of Directors after study of the 
Constitution made by a commit- 
tee appointed by President Boyd. 
These proposals have been ap- 
proved by the Board and will be 
presented for consideration of 
the 1955 KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly, in accordance with provi- 


sions of Article XIII. 
ARTICLE II 


Section 2. Persons not actively 
engaged in educational work may 
become associate members of this As- 
sociation upon payment of an annual 
fee of six dollars ($6.00). An as- 
sociate member may become a mem- 
ber of any district association by pay- 
ing to the Association the amount of 
the district dues. The associate mem- 
bership fee of six dollars ($6.00) 
shall be earmarked for the KEA 
building fund, as long as such fund 
is collected, and thereafter shall be 
applied to a student loan or similar 
fund to be determined by the KEA 
Board of Directors. District dues, 
when paid by associate members, 
shall be sent to the secretary of the 


(Turn to Page 29) 
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KEA and NEA 
Honor Roll 


March 


Counties 
*Grayson 
*Kenton 
Knox 
Laurel 
Marshall 
Metcalfe 
*Spencer 


Taylor 


Independent Districts 

*Greenville 
Lone Jack High School, Four Mile 
Sebree 

*Springfield 
Winchester 

*Indicates NEA Payment 


MAIL YOUR RESERVATION 
NOW — 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association will 
hold its annual luncheon meet- 
ing on Thursday, April 14, 1955, 
in the Roof Garden of the Brown 
Hotel at 12:15 p.m. Dr. Paul 
Bixby of Penn State College will 
be the speaker. Please mail your 
luncheon reservations to Mrs. 
Katherine Moore, 2466 Grin- 
stead Drive, Apartment 1, Louis- 
ville 5, Kentucky. If you care 
to enclose a check the price is 
$2.00 per plate, this includes 
tips. Tickets may be secured 
Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, also Thursday morning until 
10:00 a.m. at the Columbia 
Gymnasium. All reservations 
must be made by 10:00 a.m. 
Thursday. Please use the blank 


below. 


Name . 
| 
| Address ___ 


| 
| 


| 
| Number of plates sr 


March, 1955 





U. K. Conference 


The University of Kentucky is spon- 
soring an education conference on 
Thursday evening and Friday, March 
24 and 25. The theme is “Education 
of Young Adolescents.” Working with 
the University will be resource people 
from Ohio State University. Every- 
one is invited, particularly teachers at 
the seventh and eighth grade levels. 





THE FLENENTARY-PRINCIP 


PRINCIPALS OF KENTUCKY — 
The role of the elementary principal 
is to help all of the people who help 
all of the children to grow, adjust, 
and develop desirably. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the KEA was 
organized on Friday, April 13, 1951, 
and temporary officers were elected to 
get the organization under way. We 
are now well along and have a well- 
planned program ahead. 

It is our desire to cooperate and 
work in harmony with any organiza- 
tion whose chief aim is to improve 
education in Kentucky. We are now 
in our fourth year of existence and 
are receiving excellent recognition 
throughout the State. The colleges 
and other education folk are giving 
us splendid support in the building 
of this growing organization. 

Our Department has grown from 
126 members to 400. We have printed 
three booklets, The Check Up, It’s 
the Principal of the Thing, and A 
Guide to the Study of Some Major 
Areas of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal’s Problems. You may obtain 
the latter by writing the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

Our next annual meeting will be 
held on Thursday, April 14, 1955. 
This will be a luncheon meeting in the 
Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, with Dr. Paul Bixby of 
Penn State College as the speaker. 
You are cordially invited to be with 
us and enjoy good fellowship with 
your co-workers. 

We are sure, by all of us working 
together, that we can build a much 


stronger Department of Elementary 
School Principals. This will enable 
us to work in close accord with the 
State Department and Boards of Edu- 
cation toward raising the status of 
both the elementary school and the 
elementary principal. 

Principals, and those interested in 
elementary education, we need your 
help, support and cooperation in 
order to make this association move 
forward and become a much stronger 
and more helpful organization in 
Kentucky. Why not become a mem- 
ber of a growing organization? 
UNITED WE STAND. 

WE ARE PROUD OF THESE 
PURPOSES—The fundamental pur- 
pose of this organization is to help 
create schools where children are ac- 
cepted as individuals and are treated 
as human beings of dignity, integrity, 
and worth: so that the development 
of each child may lead to his find- 
ing the “good life.” 

In order to attain this purpose this 
organization must work toward the 
following objectives: 

1. To formulate policies and pro- 
grams whereby the elementary schools 
may improve their services to their 
communities. 

2. To assist in interpreting the ele- 
mentary schools to the public to the 
end that the people become cognizant 
of the cultural and educational func- 
tions of the elementary school. 


3. To improve the professional 
status of elementary school personnel 
through improved supervision, ade- 
quate salary schedule, and satisfac- 
tory school conditions as recom- 
mended by National Education As- 
sociation in its standards for elemen- 
tary schools. 


4. To develop a concept within the 
elementary school which emphasizes: 
(a) instructional leadership as the 
chief concern of school administra- 
tors; (b) an understanding of psy- 
chology and sociology of child growth 
and development as guiding prin- 
ciples in planning the curriculum for 
children, and (c) an acceptance of 
and appreciation for differences in 
social, economic and cultural values 
which cause varying standards in our 
society. 

5. To promote a better understand- 
ing among the elementary principals 
of Kentucky through unity, good fel- 
lowship and co-operation. 
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KEA Offers a New Service... 


Disability Insurance 


Tie KEA has endorsed a program 
of group disability income insurance 
which will be made available to all 
Association members through the co- 
operation of local teacher associa- 
tions. A pioneer and leader in the 
specialized field of teacher group in- 
surance, the Washington National In- 
surance Company has been selected to 
handle the KEA sponsored insurance 
plan. 

This program is the outcome of a 
study and investigation by the KEA 
Committee. The 
this Committee were 


Insurance recom- 
mendations of 
approved by the Board of Directors 
at a meeting in Louisville on January 
22. It was unanimously voted that 
the KEA endorse and sponsor the plan 
submitted by Washington National. 
Organizational work for placing the 
new insurance program in operation 
has been underway for almost two 
months and actual installation of local 
associations is to start in March. 
Your KEA is always interested in 
expanding its services for the benefit 
of its members and is vitally con- 
with teacher Sub- 
stantial savings and insurcace pro- 


cerned welfare. 
tection are made possible by taking 
advantage of the wholesale buying 
power of our Association. A _ state 
association sponsored group  insur- 
ance plan offers lower rates and great- 
er benefits than are available to either 
individual or local groups. In addi- 
tion, many of the limitations usually 
found in individual insurance policies 
available on the open market can be 
eliminated through the medium of 
group insurance. 

There are already twenty Kentucky 
local teacher associations providing 
a Washington National group income 
protection plan for their members and 
they report great satisfaction with the 
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plan and with the company. Special- 
ized salaried home office representa- 
tives of the Washington National will. 
upon investigation, present details of 
the new KEA plan to interested local 
associations, assisting with the neces- 
sary organizational work and instal- 
ling the program. All that will be 
asked of local association officers and 
school administrators is their whole- 
hearted co-operation in arranging for 
the presentation of the plan to the 
teachers. 

Full details concerning 
coverage will be properly presented 
The new KEA 


Plan will cover benefits for sickness 


rates and 
to local associations. 


and accident disability, non-disabling 
injuries, quarantine. and accidental 
death or dismemberment. Benefits 
are increased when hospitalized. 


How Do We 
Get Started? 


The Kentucky Education Associa- 


tion group disability insurance plan 
will get underway during the month 


of March, at which time it is expected 
that the first local associations will be 
installed. So that all KEA members 
would be aware of this new welfare 
service of your KEA, an announce- 
ment letter went out to every member 
of our Association a few days ago. 
In addition, all local association presi- 
dents will soon receive a special letter 
of instructions, outlining the organi- 
zational steps to be followed by local 
associations who wish to make the 
new KEA group insurance program 
available to their members. 

A request card will accompany the 
letter of instructions local 
association presidents and when these 
cards are returned to the KEA head- 
quarters in Louisville, the Washing- 


sent to 


ton National will be advised and a 


salaried representative will then ar- 
range to present full details of the plan 
to the interested local associations. The 
insurance company representative will 
assist local association officers in the 
necessary organizational work, after 
which they will conduct meetings to 
explain the plan to all teachers and 
enroll all active KEA members who 
wish to participate in the group in- 
surance program. 

It is important that proper organ- 
izational work at the local level be 
done prior to actual installation of the 
new insurance program. The com- 
plete cooperation of local association 
officers and school administrators is 
necessary to the success of the plan. 
and school boards will be asked to 
cooperate by providing monthly pay- 
roll premium deductions which will 
facilitate enrollment and keep parti- 
cipation in the plan at a high level. 

Insofar as possible, local associa- 
tion groups will be installed in the 
order in which the Washington Na- 


tional receives the association's re- 
quests. Attention will be given first 


to local associations which provide 
the greatest cooperation and which 
do not presently have local group 
health insurance in 


accident and 


force. 


Meet the 
Washington National 


What about the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company? Why 
was it selected to underwrite sickness 
and accident insurance for the KEA 
and its nearly 20,000 active mem- 
What experience has it had 
in writing group insurance for teach- 

the 
Where does it do business’ 


bers? 


ers? Is company large and 
sound? 
These questions and many more 


are certain to be asked by teachers 
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thro:ghout the state, regarding the mond, San Francisco and Washing- 
insurance selected by the KEA to ton; D.C. 
supp!y supplementary loss of time 
income for its members. eo SCHOOL SERVICE 
For more than 30 years, the Wash- Exceptional Children 
ington National has specialized in 
writing liberal and actuarially sound The Kentucky Federation of Chap- Our Wotte 
grouj) coverage for school teachers. ters of the International Council for 
P The company is known to many Ken- Exceptional Children will hold a meet- Sensine tate Sthnel Chikdven 
tucky teachers by virtue of having 20 __ ing, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., on Wednesday, ’ 
—_ Kentucky local association insurance April 13, at the James Russell Lowell of 
plans in effect at the present time. In School in Louisville. 
addition, Washington National has During the morning session the K F N T U C KY 
{ more than 2,500 teacher organizations operation of special classes under the 
insured, including ten state teacher minimum foundation program, the he B 
‘ia organizations and 50 of the 72 largest _ certification of teachers for exception- They Deserve the Best 
plan city teacher groups in the United al children, and community resources We Sell the Best in 
The States. _ for these children will be considered. School Furniture and Supplies 
win 1 Washington National is an old line Lunch will be provided at minimum 
the legal reserve stock company with its cost. 
after | Home Office in Evanston, Illinois. It In the afternoon, discussion will Price and Samples by request 
-— may be of interest for you to know center around the exceptional child in 
ond that the co-founders of the Washing- the regular class, and when special 
oie | ton National are natives of Kentucky. class placement is advisable. A brief SCHOOL SERVICE 
: he Its current assets exceed 190 million business meeting will follow. 
dollars. The company is in its 44th There are no fees and the meeting COMPANY | 
oan: year of service to the American public is open to all teachers and school per- | nc. 
i " and ranks in size among the top 20% sonnel as well as parents. For further 1: We Winewm: Meagan 
f the of life and accident and health com- information contact the chairman, Foank@eet. Menteck 
ai panies in the nation. Of particular Miss Mary May Wyman, 506 West ’ y 
io note is the fact that among the 50 Hill Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
“[ largest American legal reserve life 
olan, | insurance companies doing business 
+ in 1952, the Washington National 
pay. } ranked first in ratio of assets to lia- a a eo 
will bilities thereby affording the greatest 
aaah possible extra margin of safety to its 
" policyholders. More than 3,000 
a claims are paid every working day. 
the | The Washington National operates 
Na- | in 47 states, the District of Columbia. 
a and Canada. It has more than 4,000 
Sat local representatives throughout the 
oii United States. Having learned from 
hich experience that teacher group insur- 
roup ance is a highly specialized branch of 
i the insurance industry, it has built 
up a staff of 70 Home Office trained 
salaried group representatives. These " 
representatives travel throughout the Fs 
country, installing and _— servicing lz 
| teacher groups. z 
Na: State teacher associations now ; 
Why served by the Washington National § 
xness Insurance Company include. Minne- 
KEA sota. Wisconsin, North Dakota, Ne- 
mem braska. Nevada, Washington, New 
= ' Se ee Some Gollies—V'll never dare tell gs hE 
8 ssociations insured amount to anything in this . 
and are Boston, Chattanooga, Cincinnati << 7 
, 8 ’ 
ness ¢ Houston, Indianapolis, Little Rock. 
i ag St ine mig a From ““The Ladies Cartoon” 
I s. Norfolk, Omaha. Rich- Courtesy of John E. Dille Co., Chicago 
rnal March, 1955 21 











For 
Screen Printing! 


For Painting! 


For Versatility and 
Brilliance! 


For Economy and Ease! 


GENIE 


| . . 2 


§ 


This amazing dry 
powder not only 
produces a free- 
flowing. ultra- 
creamy paint of 
brilliant and lasting 
intensity, it is a per- 
fect medium for 
screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger 
painting, brush 


painting, “tool” and ss 
experimental paint- E : eta 


GENIE 
handipai il 





ing. Available in 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 


non-toxic colors. | .. 
Send for free \. 
GENIE HANDI- [PMs swe nc 0 
PAINT booklet to iid ’ 
Dept. ST-35. a. sell 





BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in 
Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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For Boys and Girls 
Breastplate and Buckskin by George 
E. Tait. Bennett. $2.24. 

Extra reading, history and geog- 
raphy are combined in this book 
which may be read and enjoyed with- 
out any thought of the lessons it 
teaches. Ponce de Leon is the first 
subject for discussion “in a story of 
exploration and discovery in the 
Americas”; the last is an account of 
the settlements in Pennsylvania. In 
between are such people and places as 
deSoto, LaSalle, Henry Hudson, Buff- 
alo Hunters, Sir Francis Drake, and 
the Pilgrim Fathers. There are many 
illustrations and at the end a Time- 
Chart and a provocative list called 
Things to Do. 

The Deerslayer by James Fenimore 
Cooper. Adapted by Marjorie Holmes. 
Globe. $2. 

This seems to be an excellent adap- 
tation and might well be used in cer- 
tain classes to stimulate interest in the 
American classics. The book has 
been greatly abridged and simplified 
without abandoning any of the plot 
sequence or flavor. The small volume 
is generously illustrated with scenes 
from the professional film. At the 
conclusion there are several groups of 
questions and exercises to assist in 
understanding and interpretation. 
Two Years Before the Mast by Rich- 
ard Henry Dana. Adapted by Mur- 
ray Satz. Globe. $2. 

Here is another _ intelligently 
“adapted” version of a minor Ameri- 
can classic. The editor has done a 
splendid job of simplification. Once 
more there are movie stills as illus- 
trations and abundant teaching-learn- 
ing suggestions. 

Nicholas Nickleby by Charles Dick- 
ens. Adapted by Salibelle Royster. 
Globe. $2.40. 

Here is more of the same. Even 
the most violent opposition to 
“adapted” classics is likely to be 
tempered by these three very excellent 
ones. The story, characters, and at- 
mosphere of the original Nicholas 
Nickleby have not been abandoned 
for a faster moving story. Illustrated 


by film pictures and aided by cues. 
lions and/or exercises on each cap- 
ter. 

Trails West and Men Who Made 
Them by Edith Dorian and W. N, 
Wilson. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

Here in story and picture are shown 
the trails and the men who through- 
out the years were responsible for the 
development of the western part of 
our country. “The location of each 
famous trail is given, its history re- 
counted, and the famous people iden. 
tified who made and used it.” Par. 
ticularly interesting are the stories of 
the Wilderness Road and the Oregon 
Trail. Mr. Wilson’s pictures are the 
perfect companion for Miss Dorian’s 
text. 

Teen-Agers by Jenkins, Bauer, and 
Shacter. Scott, Foresman. $3.00. 

This guidance book for high school 
boys and girls has been divided into 
five sections: personality, social liy- 
ing, body growth and care, family re- 
lationships, and “looking ahead.” The 
freshness of approach and the time- 
liness of the material add much to the 
general effectiveness of the book. 
Much information of practical value 
is contained in each section and is 
presented with the drama of a novel. 
Books, activities, and varied sugges- 
tions follow each presentation. 
Science for Work and Play by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider. Heath. 
$1.68. 

This textbook in general science has 
been designed for Grade 1; its au- 
thors have had wide experience in 
teaching and writing which they have 
utilized to advantage here. The pic- 
tures are beautiful, the experiments 
are simple and sound, and the lessons 
taught are innumerable. Lucky are 
the children who learn about science 
from such a superior book. 

Ease in Speech by Margaret Painter. 
Heath. $3. 

The fact that this is the third edi- 
tion indicates something of its success 
and popularity. Combined are per 
tinent facts of theory as well as prac: 
tical applications. After a general 
introduction which emphasizes the 
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importance of speech in the modern 
world there are specific suggestions, 
samp vs, and assignments to induce 
ease i speaking. Included are such 


gene! considerations as planning 
the speech; etiquette on speech oc- 
casioiis; parliamentary law; speeches 


to convince; literary style; and radio 
and television speaking. As an added 
attraction some student speeches and 
memorable speeches are included. 


Drajting by J. W. Giachino and 
Henry J. Benkema, American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago. 

This publication of the American 
Technical Society provides a very 
comprehensive outlay of the impor- 
tant facts of the subject and does it 
in a complete and clear fashion. The 
explanations are very clear, and the 
illustrations are numerous and easy 
to understand. 

Algebra, Course I and Algebra, 
Course II by Fehr, Carnahan, and 
Beberman. Heath. $3 each. 

Here are some of the most attrac- 
tive mathematics textbooks imagin- 
able. Colors are used throughout and 
the illustrations are numerous and at- 
tractive. In content, too, the books 
seem to be of exceptional value. A 
practical approach is utilized through- 
out, and the teaching-learning situa- 
tions seem ideal. 

A History of the World by Alice 
Magenis and John Appel. American 
Book Company. 

The high school boys and girls who 

will study from this book are sure to 
learn many facts at the same time 
they have a wonderful time doing it. 
The story of mankind’s activities en- 
compasses here a wide scope and a 
tremendous variety; it is presented 
with interest and clarity and in a 
way that assures comprehension. 
There is a real style to the writing 
that adds interest. There are illus- 
trations on practically every page. 
Each chapter contains also questions, 
summaries, and other learning de- 
vices as well as a suggested bibli- 
ography for further reading. 
English in Action, Books 1, 2, 3, and 
4, by J. C. Tressler and Henry I. 
Christ. Heath. $2.96, $2.96, $3.12, 
and $3.12. 

For many years one of the best and 
most popular English series in the 
field, “Tressler” has become synony- 
mous with the teaching of English. 
This Sixth Edition maintains most of 
the features of the preceding editions 
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at the same time it has added new 
ones. Included in additions are a 
greater number and variety of sen- 
tences; greater attention to spelling; 
colorful illustrations; more modern 
continuity exercises; and a simplified 
and modernized nomenclature. All 
in all, this is a superior set of books. 
Reading Roundup, Book II, by Witty, 
Peterson, and Parker. Heath. $3. 


The eighth grade volume of the 


basal reading-literature series follows 
the general excellence of the seventh 


grade book. Many authors, old and 
new, are included; special attention 
is paid to vocabulary; there is a 
“unit check” for each division; and 
illustrations are adequate. The book 
is divided into these parts: Adven- 
tures in Living; World of Sports; 
Animal Kingdom; Salty Tales; All- 
American; Around the World; Be- 
hind the Palace Gates; Time for 
Laughter; Frontiers of Science; Sus- 
pense. 


(Turn to Page 26) 











De Soto...Up to Date 


FOUR HUNDRED years ago, De Soto 
continued his explorations west- 
ward until he reached the banks 
of the “Father of the Waters.” 


Today, each Spring, thousands 
of tourists from all parts of the 
South follow his westward course 
to the Natchez Pilgrimage, where 
the days of the “Old South” are 
relived in the splendor of Natchez’ 
beautiful ante-bellum homes. 

This and other of the South’s 
famous festivals are pictured in 
this Company’s magazine Scenic 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 


South, which goes each month into 
over a quarter-million Southern 
homes. 


For more than ten years, Scenic 
South has been showing the South 
to the people of the South—its 
fields and mountains, its seas and 
storied rivers, its rich traditions 
and mellow memories, its varied 
lands and diverse customs, its 
commerce and industry, its serious 
work, and its invitation to play. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 
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CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Study and Vacation 





Clinton, lowa 





/ 
s / 
200 graduate and yndergraduate courses | 

e 


. A, an . Se degrees for teac 7/ 


/ 
@ Two terms: 


3.20 
june 13-July 16; July 18-Aug 


f 


0 
for catalog: Room oe 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 





( For the Library) 


Lower Elementary Sones 






Katska Of The 
Seminoles 
by 
Zoe A. Tilghman 


An historically ac- 
curate story of life 
among the Semi- 
noles in Florida, 
and their conflict 
with the Federal Government that 
forced their removal to Oklahoma. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City e Chattanoga 






















PLANNING 
A TRIP? 


MAY I SHARE 
WITH YOU, the 
benefits of my 15 
years experience, 
and 300,000 miles 
of travel, specializ- 
expertly 
planned, low- 


ing in 
cost 


tours for pleasure 





or credit: school, 


professional conventions, groups, and 


independent travel. 

(]) Europe [] Mexico’ [J Alaska 
[] West Coast C1) California 
(] New Eng.-Canada [] Mardi Gras 
Check 
FREE 


Dorsey, 


tour of interest and write for 
FOLDERS, Mrs. Daisy C. 


President. 


DORSEY TOURS, 


504 Eliz. Ave., So. 
Charleston 3, W. Va. 


INC. 
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i 2? What 
are some of the reasons why Legisla- 
tion must be passed before the teach- 


I am on a committee. 


ers may vote on Social Security ? 
A. Some of the 
follows: 


reasons are as 


(a) The present “enabling” act for 
Social Security excludes people who 
had retirement systems at the time of 
its passage. 

(b) Under the Kentucky Consti- 
tution and court rulings, legislative 
power of our General Assembly can- 
not be delegated. The Legislature 
must amend its own Laws. 

(c) Plans for the referendum, if 
one is held, must be set up by action 
of the Legislature (1) as to eligibility 
to vote, (2) area considered a Retire- 
ment System, (3) rights and annuities 
to be preserved under the Retirement 
Law if a majority should vote for 
Social Security, (4) appropriation of 
funds to pay the cost of the referen- 
dum, (5) the wording of the question 
to be voted upon must be determined. 
There is more to it than “are you for 
Social Security?”, (6) the Federal 
Law recommends, (but does not 
guarantee) that the Legislature out- 
line its policy in regard to the Re- 
tirement System and the financing of 
Social Security in the “question” to 
be voted on. 

2. Q. If we vote on Social Security 
next year, will the question be 
settled ? 

A. If the vote is affirmative, the 

question is settled. If the vote is neg- 
ative, the Governor can call another 
referendum any time in the future 
after one year. 
3. Q. What percentage of the teach- 
ers are women? What are the com- 
parative cost and benefits under So- 
cial Security for women? 

A. About 75 per cent of our 
teachers (members )are women. (b) 
Each woman would pay the same tax 
as if she were a husband with wife 
and children at home (wife not work- 
ing). (c) If she and husband are 
under Social Security, both pay the 
tax. (d) About 40 per cent of all 


teachers (wives with husbands under 
Social Security) would lose the ad. 
vantage of the secondary benefit they 
now have. (e) There is no additional 
benefit to the children if husband and 
wife both pay the tax. (f) If the wife 
alone pays the tax, husband and chil- 
dren are not protected unless the hus. 
hand is disabled deceased. (g} 
Social Security is a family coverage, 
and single men and women are usual- 
ly at a disadvantage. 

4, Q. Our Committee is studying 
Sovial Security. Does our Board of 
Education have legal authority to 
“match” any contributions we pay to 
Social Security ? 

A. No. Not until the General As. 

sembly gives such authority by legis- 
lative act. Board members would 
personally be liable for any such dis- 
bursements at this time. 
5. Q. I am 40 years old and my 
salary is $2.400. What would I re. 
ceive at age 65 if teachers go under 
Social Security and maintain the 
present Retirement System. 
on $2,400. 

A. From the Retirement System. 
half-pay $1,200: from Social Secur- 
ity, assuming coverages in 1957-58, 
salary on which tax is paid $55,200, 
starting date January 1, 1951. with 


Base it 


five years out to January 1, 1956. 
gives 288 months, monthly salary 
base. $191.68, primary _ benefit 


month, or $934.80 per 
year. Total from both $2,134.80 on 
a constant salary of $2,400. 
6. Q. If we have the new 
ment Law and Social Security. 
are the total per cents we will even- 
tually pay for both. 

A. Social Security 
half of one percent each five years un- 
til it reaches 4 per cent from the em- 
ployee. The new Retirement Law re- 
quires 3 per cent to age 30; four per 
cent from 30 to 40; and five per cent 
after age 40. Eventually (in 20 
years) the totals would be seven per 
cent to age 30; eight per cent from 
30 to 40; and nine per cent from age 
40 until retirement. 


$77.90 per 


Retire: 
what 


goes up 0.1e 
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We have so many “withhold- 
now, if we take on Social Se- 
curit.. what per cent of our salaries 
will be take-home pay? My salary is 
$3.0U0 and I have no dependents and 
Iam 40 years old. 

A. As of now your Federal In- 
come Tax withholding will be about 
$420: Kentucky State withholding 
$27: Teachers Retirement $96, and 
Social Security would be $60, mak- 
ing a total of $603. Take-home pay 
79.9 per cent of salary. When the 
new Retirement Law goes into effect 
and when Social Security goes up to 
four per cent from the employee, the 
withholdings on a salary of $3,000 
will be approximately: Federal In- 
come $420; Kentucky State Income 

Teachers’ Retirement $150; and 
Social Security $120; total $717. 
Take-home pay 76.1 per cent of sal- 
ary. This is, of course, looking a 
long way ahead. The rates for Fed- 
eral and State Tax may be changed 
materially. 

8. Q. My annuity is $989. What 
State and Federal Income Tax do I 
pay on it? 

A. None. . (Kentucky Revised 
Statutes 161.700, and last Federal Tax 
Law). 


9, (. I must retire in two years. If 
teachers go under Social Security, will 
I get anything? 

A. Not likely. You would pay the 
tax for two quarters, but you would 
have to pay for four more quarters 
under other employment to be eligi- 
ble. 


10. Q. If the Board of Education 
pays the employer’s part of the tax 
out of funds for instruction, how does 
the teacher gain anything from Social 
Security ? 

A. If you take all the 21,500 

teachers, there is no gain; in fact, 
there is a loss; but if you take an 
individual in the older ages, the in- 
dividual would gain. We have 414 
teachers over the age of 64. 
ll. Q. Why have the politicians in- 
sisted upon everyone being covered 
by Social Security? Surely 70,000,- 
000 people can’t be wrong. 


Bet 
ings 


A. The national politicians have 
never, so far as I know, insisted upon 
teachers being covered to the detri- 
ment of their Retirement Systems. 
They know the teaching profession is 
predominantly women, and for this 
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reason (and other reasons) , they were 
not compulsorily covered when farm- 
ers were. 

In industry, business, and 
merce when the husband is covered 
and the wife does not work, if there 
are children, the family gets what the 
husband pays for. They get it in in- 
surance for the children, survivors’ 
benefits, a benefit for the wife, and 
a primary benefit for the husband. 
This is true for the majority of those 
covered. A large minority ‘cannot 
fare so well. Working women, with 
husbands, teachers, single men and 
women will pay for more than they 
can get. Unless one gets a primary 
benefit, some survivors’ benefits, and 
insurance or benefits for their chil- 
dren, they pay for more than they get 
during a career. 


com- 


There are political and economic 
reasons why the Government wants 
all citizens under Social Security: (1) 
a majority will benefit from Social 
Security, (2) it is in line with the 
philosophy of the welfare state, (3) 
the Government can (at this time) 
use the cash balance in the fund to 
offset in part the cash deficiency in 
the Federal Budget, (4) great groups, 
like the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Council of State Govern- 
ment, and others, want to take the 
burden of Old Age Assistance and 
Welfare off of the State and Federal 
Treasuries where its support comes 
from taxes on real estate, income tax 
of individuals and corporations, and 
excise taxes, and put the burden of 
welfare on a pay roll tax paid by 
employee and employer. As more 
people go under Social Security there 
will be fewer on Old Age Assistance 
and dependent child welfare. Also, if 
old age benefits are paid for by pay- 
roll deductions, it will keep benefits 
in reasonable bounds, whereas, if old 
age benefits are paid by taxes on 
property, excises and income, the vot- 
ing power of those receiving old age 
benefits will keep it going up. We 
will soon have one person in eleven 
age 65 or older, according to the 
sociologists. 





Seeking a Position?— 
School and College vacancies listed, 
East and South. $3,000 to $7,000. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

gst. 1925) 

William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. 








Washington Teachers Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities are 
unlimited. Let us send you par- 
ticulars. 


3141 Areade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 
Our firm has been providing attractive and 
profitable opportunities for Kentucky teach- 
ers and principals for more than 40 years. 
There are three types of work available. 
State subjects taught and number of years 
experience. Give address and _ telephone 
number. Apply D. D. Sherman, Personnel 
Manager, 28 Baker Court, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 














WHAT DO YOU 
GET FROM 
CRUDE OIL? 


ROYALTY 
CHECKS! 





So do a lot of other Kentucky fam- 
ilies! Last year Ashland Oil pro- 
duced and purchased over 6,400,000 
barrels of crude oil from Kentucky 
wells. 





ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 





to consult us. 





The better places are ready to hire NOW. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mer., 50 W. Broad St., 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
Whether you are looking for your first job or seeking a promotion, it will pay you 
You can easily satisfy yourself as to our professional standing. 
We get results. 
Columbus 15, Ohio, phone CApital 4-2882 
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Book Looks 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Fiction 
The Cotton Road by Frank Fenille. 
Morrow. $3.50. 

Novels dealing with the Civil War 
are so numerous that it seems amaz- 
ing that they can continue to be so 
good and at the same time possess 
originality and freshness. The Cotton 
Road is a first novel of distinction: 
it tells an excellent story uncommonly 
well. The story deals primarily with 
The Cotton Road, an unmapped route 


leading from Houston to Brownsville 
through the wild, border country of 
Texas — the only loophole left in 
the Union blockade. The protagonists 
are two “different” young men: one 
is Timmy O’Shea who wants to 
avenge his sister’s cruel death and to 
market his father’s cotton and Lance 
Godfrey, of England, whose quest for 
cotton and the hand of a lovely maid- 
en are of equal importance. Recom- 
mended highly. 
Light as the Morning by Bowen In- 
gram. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
The title of this book might well be 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 





a new 
edition— 
ready 


now — 


in the classroom . . 


Written by: 


Mildred A. Dawson 
Jonnie Mashburn Miller 


theory and practice 
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e Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include speak- 
ing, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening—through 
realistic techniques that hold pupil’s interest. 


e Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes from chil- 
dren’s favorite literature and of real-life language situations. 


e Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes fresh 
and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language series for 
grades 2-8, planned to fit the needs of each individual pupil. 
guage for Daily Use is a sound and purposeful program that works 
. easy to learn and easy to teach. 


Katherine Connell 
Mary C. Foley 


—authors who know children and know classroom teaching—in both 


Request information material from: 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 


; 



















Lan- 


Marian Zollinger 





used to describe its contents — and 
at the same time it possesses muc of 
the brightness and levity associ ‘ted 


with that time of day. The set ing 
is Nashville, Tennessee, and the s ory 
is told by Les McCoin, pushing do. 
lescence. Early in life Les and his 
friend Fogg became interested in 
overheard gossip about the lovely and 
rather mysterious Kitty Loner. kitty 
and her father were the “nou.eau 
riche” in Nashville society, and this 
was a situation to affect all concerned. 
Effects of the TVA are also included 
in this novel full of good humor. ro- 
mance and delightful character por- 
trayals. Mrs. Ingram’s understand. 
ing of the boy-narrator is superb. 
Prize Stories 1955: The O’Henry 
Awards selected and edited by Paul 
Engle and Hansford Martin. Double. 
day. $3.95. 

Followers of the 
short story and all others who are 
interested in the literature of our day 
look forward with interest to this 
annual volume. The stories this year 
seem to be of higher quality than 
those of recent years; as a whole they 
seem more finished, though as usual 
they represent a wide variety of sub- 
ject matter and locale. Five of the 
stories appeared originally in The 
New Yorker. Other publications rep- 
resented more than once are Harper's, 
Accent, and Esquire. Prize awards 
for the group go to In the Zoo by 
Jean Stafford, A Circle in the Fire 
by Flannery O’Connor, and The Tiger 
by Frederick Buechner. 


contemporary 


Non-Fiction 


The Territorial Possessions of the 
United States by Mabelle Clark Snead. 
Vantage Press. $2. 

A source book such as this might 
well be read and utilized by all mem- 
bers of the family, though it has been 
prepared for the members of the 
younger generation. Island by island 
is taken up and discussed from a 
variety of angles. Accompanying il- 
lustrations enhance the value of the 


book. 
Aircraft Recognition Manual by C. 
H. Gibbs Smith. John deGraff, Inc. 
$2.50. 

Not only aircraft hobbyists but also 
the “general public” should find much 
to teach and stimulate in this little 
volume. More than two hundred 
types of civil and military aircraft of 
many nationalities are analyzed with 
photographs and accompanying text. 
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It i. reasonably easy to follow all 
pictures and accompanying text. 
Schools in Transition edited by Robin 
M. Williams Jr. and Margaret W. 
Ryan. University of North Carolina 
Press. $3. 

This is the second volume based 
upon the research of forty-five schol- 
ars financed by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. It consists 
of a series of case studies of com- 
munities that have made the change- 
over from bi-racial public schools to 
integrated systems during the past 
few years. The circumstances and 
backgrounds vary greatly, but the 
“solution” in each instance seems re- 
lated to that of the preceding exam- 
ple. No attempt has been made to in- 
terpret or to philosophize. The cards 
have been placed boldly upon the 
table, and the observer can make of 
them what he will. Everyone present- 
ly concerned with the problem of 
education in America will want to 
read this and to do more active partic- 
ipation as a result of the facts pre- 
sented. 

Living American Plays edited by 
Felix Sper. Globe. $3. 

Following a general introduction to 
contemporary American drama. five 
plays in their entirety are presented 
here: The Glass Menagerie by Ten- 
nessee Williams: The Late Christo- 
pher Bean by Sidney Howard; The 
Magnificent Yankee by Emmet 
Lavery: You Can't Take it With You 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kauf- 
man; and J Remember Mama by John 
VanDruten. There is a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each author and 
illustrative pictures in some instances. 
At the end of the book there are ques- 
tions on each play as well as sug- 
gested topics for compositions. 

Hugh Roy Cullen by Ed Kilman and 
Theon Wright. Prentice-Hall. $4. 

This “story of American opportun- 
ity” is a biography that reads stranger 
than fiction. It is the story of a 
Texan whose self-confidence, initia- 
tive. and hard work led him into a 
fabulous fortune. But Cullen’s story 
does not terminate here. Even greater 
excitement is enjoyed in his efforts 


| PINKING SHEARS | 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium | 
| plated, precision made. Manufacturer's 
| Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 | 
value or money refunded. Order by | 
mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 1704 
W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. | 
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to dispose of his fortune. Cleverly 
illustrated by Nick Eggenhoffer. 


J. M. Dodson announces that the 
Kentucky Bankers Association is spon- 
soring an essay contest on the subject, 
“The Value of the Foundation Pro- 
gram of Education to Kentucky.” 
Since the Bankers Association is will- 
ing to spend in excess of $1,000 in 


WONDERFUL 
NEW 
HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope 
proves interesting 


Unique “Soundbook” 


prizes, it is our hope that the teaching 
profession will cooperate completely in 
making the contest a success. Infor- 
mation on the contest has been made 
available to local groups. 
the April 20 deadline for the mailing 
of essays to the KBA office in Louis- 
ville. 
will depend upon the cooperation of 


Please note 


The success of this essay contest 


school administrators and_ teachers 


throughout the state. 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig”; the W hite-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing. “Pure- sweet —Canada—Canada— 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody —Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 

Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
fly ways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos i in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-RECoRDS, INC. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 
—3314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gun, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


you relax 
















Attaboy is the name of two new 
games that will make drill on the 
basic number combinations fun. The 
Multiply-Divide Game contains two 
boards, 9 inches by 12 inches, similar 
to jigsaw. One board has 24 printed 
multiplication problems, the other 
board has 24 division problems using 
the combinations of numbers zero 
through nine. The answers to the 
problems are on the cut-out pieces of 
the board. To play the game, the 
pupils must put the cut-out answers 
in the hole under the proper problem; 
mistakes are impossible because only 


Its News te Us 





These announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest 
to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check 


and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 





HADDEN FILMS INCORPORATED 
422 West Liberty Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 








Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 





FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 






You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

Subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 
SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
projector at your convenience. 
Call or write us today... see 
these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


Do You Want A Free Projector? 


A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector 
can be yours free of extra cost with each $200.00 order 
for SVE filmstrips. Make your selection from the current 
Educational Catalog. Ask for full details. 


$9850 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 
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the correct answer will fit the | ole, 
Players compete to fill the board  irst 
and learn as they associate the ins. 
wers on the cut-out pieces with the 


problems on the boards. The —.dd. 
Subtract Box is the same exce} +t it 
contains addition and_ subtraction 
combinations. Postpaid $1.30 ach 
game. (Attaboy Company, 1509 Ith 
St.. Wichita Falls, Texas) 

Glareless luminous ceilings, ade 
from corrugated strips of translucent 
Bakelite rigid vinyl sheet, cai be 
economically installed in the moderni- 
zation of a schoolroom. Attached to 
the ceiling about 114 feet below 
fluorescent lights, the luminous ceil- 
ing gives strong, uniform illumina- 
tion to all desk tops and equipment. 
The sub-ceiling conceals ugly pipes 
and sprinklers but does not interfere 
with their operation; at temperatures 
well below those required to operate 
automatic sprinklers, the corrugated 
strips of Bakelite rigid vinyl sheet 
soften and drop out of the metal 
tracks which support them. This ceil- 
ing was used in the modernization of 
an old-style classroom at the New 
York University School of Education. 
(Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 2500 West 
North Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois) 
Feather-Mark cartridge fed, felt tip 
marking. pen makes faster marking 
and eliminates soiled hands and ink 
smudges. The pen is filled in 10 sec- 
onds without hands having to touch 
the ink. A sealed ink cartridge, which 
automatically opens after it is in the 
pen is easily inserted. When the felt 
point is pressed down to write a valve 
is released, which starts the ink flow- 
ing. Will write fine, medium or 
heavy lines as desired. Polished alu- 
minum pen case and no breakable 
parts. (Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue. New York 17. New 
York) 


Guidance to Organize 


Mr. Ben X. Freeman, Guidance 
Coordinator in Louisville Schools. has 
announced that the Kentucky Person- 
nel and Guidance Association will be 
organized during the annual KEA 
Convention, April 15, 1:00 p.m. 

The purpose of the association shall 
be: (1) to bring together in one or- 
ganization all qualified workers in the 
field of personnel and guidance in the 
State of Kentucky; (2) to foster 
closer relationships and communica: 
tion among individuals performing 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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Proposed Amendments 





(Continued from Page 18) 
distri i association in which said 
memler takes membership within 
thirty (30) days after receipt. As- 
social’ members shall have privileges 
granted to active members, except the 
right io vote and hold oflfice. 

Section 3. Any person eligible for 
active membership may become a life 
member of this Association and his 
district association by paying the life 
membership dues of one hundred 
dollars ($100.00), eighty dollars 
($80.00) of which shall be retained 
hy the State Association and twenty 
dollars ($20.00). sent to his district 
association. All life membership fees 
received by the State Association shall 
be earmarked for the KEA building 
fund, as long as such fund is collected. 
and thereafter shall be applied to a 
student loan or similar fund to be 
determined by the KEA Board of 


Directors. 


ARTICLE IV 
Section 3. (paragraph 3). The 
Treasurer shall receive all funds for 
the Association, deposit them in the 
name of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in a bank designated by the 
Board of Directors, and pay them out 
only on the order of the Association 
or of the Board of Directors. He shall 
be required to furnish bond in such 
amount as determined by the Board 
of Directors, the expenses of pre- 
miums thereon to be paid by the 
general Association. He shall receive 
and receipt all membership fees of the 
state and district associations and 
shall deposit such fees in accordance 
with the provisions of Article VII. 
Section I. of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


Add Ohio to the coun- 
ties in the Third’ District Education 
Association. 

Section 4. Delete Ohio from the 
counties in the Fourth District Edu- 
cation Association. 


Section 3. 


ARTICLE VII 

Section 1. The Constitution and 
By-Laws of District Associations shall 
be consistent with this Constitution. 
The Disirict Association is an integral 
part of the State Association and 
membership in one is contingent upon 
membership in the other. Each dis- 


March, 1955 


trict shall require of each of its mem- 
bers a fee of from six dollars and fifty 
cents ($6.50) to seven dollars 
($7.00), all of which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Executive Secretary of 
this Association. He shall retain six 
dollars ($6.00) of each fee, five dol- 
lars ($5.00) for the general Associa- 
tion, and one dollar ($1.00) to be 
earmarked for a headquarters build- 
ing to be collected for a period not to 











—— 


superior 





exceed five (5) years, beginning with 
the year 1953-54. Within thirty (30) 
days, the remainder shall be sent to 
the secretary of the district in which 
the member has his (or her) teach- 
ing residence. 
Section 3. Each year the active 
KEA members in each school district 
or unit shall meet and elect delegates 
and alternates to the Delegate As- 
(Turn to Page 31) 


Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 


in the modern school. 


Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 


assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 


Ileavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 


finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


a 





& 





4 SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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State Teachers Available in School Year 1954-55 Only 
| Magazines, Inc. | 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue | 
| Chicago 1, Illinois | 
I Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
I | 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
50 99 100 9 38 | 
| ON Se a ee eee Totem 
Subject eee eee meee. (i ees 
: School Name——___ a eee ——— 
| School Address___ ee 
. a ORY 
| Enrollment: Boys————_ Girls___SE | 
BE A BARN ELDEST A a 
8TH GRADE 
The Story of Our Country (1954) 
Rutu WEst 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


This Book Grew out of the Author's Teaching Experience. 


For years a highly successful book, 
It Has Been Completely Rewritten 


by the author, in collaboration with three consultants, distinguished in 
the teaching of elementary and junior high school social studies. 


A Readable and Interesting Narrative 


well within the comprehension of the eighth grade pupil. 


Accounts of Periods of Strife are without Rancor. 
Much Attention is Paid to the Westward Movement. 
The Pupil Meets Many Men Who Made History. 


Twentieth Century History is Stressed. 





FIFTH GRADE 


Our America 


HERBERT TOWNSEND 


“First of all a gay and beautiful book.” Journal of Education 
The One Book Aimed Accurately at the Fifth Grade 


without duplicating the content of the eighth grade 
course or encroaching on it. 


Short Sentences, Short Paragraphs, Controlled Vocabulary. 
The Narrative is in Storybook Form. 


“One Picture Tells More than a Thousand Words.” 


The Activities Are in a Separate Booklet to be Used at 


Chicago 16 


the Teacher’s Discretion. 


2231 South Park Way 
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— 
Yours for the Askin | 


ite 
4 Use 
€ This 
& Coupon 


Advertisers in the Kentucky «choo! 
Journal bring you new ideas in equip. 
ment, supplies, books, general teach. 
ing aids as well as summer activities, 
Watch for their offerings regularly, 
Order at once, so that you will be cer. 
tain of getting what you want before 





it is out of print. 
50. The Art of Tempola-Crajt. In. | 
structions for using this method | 
which is a combination of crayola, 
wax crayon and Artistia Tempera or | 
water color. It provides a brilliant | 
design on a_ contrasting ground, | 
(Binney & Smith Inc.) 
99. On the Track of Some Gooi 
Teaching Aids?—a revised edition of 

a catalog of free teaching materiak 

on railroad transportation. One cop) 

per teacher. (Association of Ameri. | 
can Railroads. ) 

100. 195.5 Summer Session bulletin. | 
A description of the opportunities i 

graduate and undergraduate course: 
with special emphasis on the oppor: 

tunities for teachers. (Duluth Breach. | 
University of Minnesota.) 

9. Catalog. Well illustrated cata. 

logs on Auditorium Seating; Labora 

tory Equipment; Church Furniture: | 
Classroom Furniture and Laboratory 

Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 

desired. (Southern Desk Company) 

38. Teaching With a Filmstrip. A| 
comprehensive booklet written }) 

Margaret W. Divizia, Supervisor. 

Audio-Visual Sections of the Lo: 

Angeles City Schools. Shows how the 

use of filmstrips is improving ir 

struction. Useful either with the SVE 

filmstrip of the same name or by it 

self. (Society for Visual Education 


Guidance! 





(Continued from Page 26 
personnel and guidance work: (3) t 
seek clarification of guidance and per 
sonnel work and foster a common U0 
derstanding of sound philosophy. 
principles, and practice; (4) to pro 
mote guidance standards, service: 
professional qualifications and to seek 
measures which will make for th 
continuing improvement of personne 
and guidance work. 
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Proposed Amendments 





(Continued from Page 29) 


sembly. On or before December 10, 
the secretary of the local education 
association or a member designated 
by the KEA members of the school 
district or unit shall transmit to the 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion a list of delegates and alternates 
who have been elected. Each school 
district or unit shall elect one alter- 
nate for each delegate elected to the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Section 4. Representation shall be 
hased on the following schedule: One 
delegate for each school district or 
unit having fifty (50) active KEA 
members. and one additional delegate 
for each school district or unit for 
each fifty (50) active members or 
major fraction thereof in excess of 
the first fifty (50). School districts 
or units having less than fifty (50) 
active members but with ninety (90) 
per cent membership in KEA shall be 
entitled to one delegate. 


Section 5. Delegates shall be cer- 
tified only for their school district or 
unit and in the order named on the 
list so submitted. No person shall be 
qualified to serve as a delegate to the 
Delegate Assembly who has _ not 
pledged or paid the Association dues 
on or before December 1. No person 
can serve as a delegate who has not 
paid his dues on or before March 15. 
Membership records of the Executive 
Secretary as of March 16 shall be 
consulted to determine the number 
of delegates to which a school district 
is officially entitled. 

Section 6. To remain the same as 
original Section 7. (Sections 3, 4, 
5, and 6 rewritten into Sections 3, 
1, and 5 above.) 
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FROM pulpwood 









AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


printed page 






stl, aS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp, 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand, 








2 





Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation, 








Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 











Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that keep 
us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country, 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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% * DUBLIN 


SHANNON Lonel %* AMSTERDAM 
Btcscis * DUSSELDORF 
% FRANKFURT 


* PARIS * STUTTGART 


* MUNICH 
wt’ “a * ZURICH 
* MILAN 





Visit as many as 


17 cities in EUROPE 
for the fare to ONE! 





Now you can see more of Europe combinations available. 

and spend less with TWA’s “Extra- Best of all, you can GO NOW 
City Stopover Plan” at no extra —PAY LATER with TWA’s con- 
fare! For example, you can visit as venient new “Time Pay Plan.” Just 
many as 16 of the cities shown on 10% down sends you on your way. 
the map above for the round-trip Pay the balance in up to 20 easy 
fare to Rome. You can delete some monthly installments. Mail the 
cities—add others, plan to stay in coupon today for detailed informa- 
each as long as you wish. This is tion or call TWA, Trans World 


just one of the many “Extra-City” Airlines: CLay 5321. 


Fly the finest... FL YIWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.S.A.- EUROPE -+-AFRICA-ABIA 


— MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! —————-—-—-—---- 


TWA, Trans World Airlines 

$33 Starks Building, Louisville, Kentucky 

Dear Sirs: Please send me free booklets on TWA’s “Extra-City 
Stopover Plan,” “Time Pay Plan” and “Skyliner Tours of Europe.” 






a eee Pe ee 
Address 

City. : ——— 
a ES ote : — i. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, !1 N, 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, A> iland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, >outh. 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kent. ‘ky, 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 M itary 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken. 
tucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 425 Mil. 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 234% Sara. 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 

-A. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis. 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky, 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky, 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N., 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H, 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee, 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company Wayne Shrun, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. 0. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—-Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 llth Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company-——Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Ke itucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—-H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John |. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. [ee Mc 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. : 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. Ml 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 25! 

Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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George Peabody College For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 








First Term: June 10-July 16 
Second Term: July 11-August 15 








Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most favorable experiences 


in learning, and in general development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 











TIEGS- 


ADAMS 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Geography, history, and civics are skillfully and meaningfully fused in this widely used 
social studies series for grades |-9. Tiegs-Adams helps the pupil to understand modern 
America and the fundamental values of the democratic way of life, and provides real 
guidance and practice in co-operation and social living. 


Thousands of schools are using these well-written 
and strikingly illustrated books. Think and Learn 
Activities and Teachers' Manuals are available for 
each grade. 


Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky.; E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky., 
and Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Pk. 
Lexington, Ky. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 
FLRST DISTRICT 
President—Howard V. Reid, Wingo 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President —Moss Hill, Daviess County High, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Sara B. Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Robert Forsythe, Greenville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Paul Ford Davis, White Mills 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Morris Chilton, Mt. Eden 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 
Goddard Ave., Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, 218 Church Street, 
Lexington 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Adron Doran, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Norman Antle, Jamestown 
Secretary —O’ Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Alice Parsons, 817 Aberdeen Road, 
Covington 
ware: J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—R. Case Thomasson, Middlesboro 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Beckham Combs, Hindman 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 


KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo, PRINCIPALS 
President—Mrs. Alma McLain, R. 3, Maysville 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 
Directors oF Purit PERSONNEL 
President—Ernest Fox, 400 Lafayette Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, Maysville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHoo. PRINCIPALS 
President—A. J. Ries, duPont Manual High 
School, Louisville 3 
Secretary—T. T. Knight, Southern High School, 
R. 4, Louisville 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Secretary—James Sublett, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 
KenTUCKy ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION 
anp CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
President—Frank G. Dickey, College of Educa- 
tion, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—C. C. Graham, Berea 
Secretary—Russell Goodaker, Princeton 
TEACHERS OF ExcePTioNaL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 636 Rubel, 
Louisville 4 
Secretary—-(Officer to be named) 


KEA Planning Board 


KEA DIRECTORY 


Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear in the Journal three times a year—September, December and 
March. The reorganization of departments was not completed in time for the September issue, therefore it was held over until Oct: der, 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business EpuCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Vernon Musselman, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Richard Wiley, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Kentucky CiassicaL Society 
President—W. L. Carr, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Holmes High 
School, Covington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COUNSELORS 
anp Deans oF WoMEN 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High 
School, Ashland 
Secretary—(to be elected in October) 
Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Aimee Alexander, 653 Park Place, 
Harrodsburg 
Secretary—Mildred A. Dougherty, 1428 Goddard 
Ave., Louisville 4 
CONFERENCE OF ForeIGN LaNcuAGE TEACHERS 
President—W. L. Dennis, Louisville Male and 
Girls High, Louisville 3 
Secretary—Thomas F. Rogers, Valley High 
School, Box 82, Valley Station 
Kentucky Councit oF GeocraPHY TEACHERS 


President—Elizabeth Zachari, Board of Education, 


Louisville 8 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
GuIDANCE 


President—Ben X. Freeman, Board of Education, 


Louisville 8 
Secretary—William Wesley, 18 E. Rose Terrace, 
Fort Knox 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION FoR HEALTH, 
PuysicaL EpucaTion AND RECREATION 


President—Maurice Clay, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 


Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Kentucky Hicw Scnoot Coacues ASsociaTIoN 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S 
Ft. Mitchell via Covington 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky AssociaTION oF HicHER EpucaTion 
(Officers to be named) 
Kentucky State InpusTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Robert Ackman, Southern High 
School, R. 4, Louisville 
Secretary—S. F. Pulowski, Fort Knox High 
School, Fort Knox 
CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
President—Lula Dalton, 2006 Trevillian Way, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Edwina Jones, 640 Fourteenth Street, 
Bowling Green 
KenTucky ASSOCIATION OF Puysics TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. E. E. Mayo, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 
KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President—James S. Calvin, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, 
Lexington 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Officers to be named) 
Kentucky CouNcIL For THE SociaL Stupies 
President—G. H. Hallman, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Winnifred Broderick, Abrenz Trade 
School, Louisville 2 


SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
President—J. W. Devor, Asbury College, Wi! ore 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 


College, Morehead 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Clara Eagles, Murray State Colleg 
Murray 
Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, New 
Albany, Indiana 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President—Thelma Sloan, Manual High Schc 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Blazier, Mt. Vernon 
Kentucky Music Epucators ASSOCIATION 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Board of Education 
Lexington 
Secretary—Joe M. Beach, 221 Floral Park, 
Lexington 
Kentucky SPeecH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette Hivh 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Ciay 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


President—Mrs. Virginia Rice, Box 392, Morehead 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Robert L. Kelley, Munfordville 
Secretary—Robert L. Goodpaster, Paris 
DistripuTive EpucaTion 
President—John T. Sweeney, 1011 Bryan Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Home Economics 
President—Mrs. Mable Harrison, Heath High 
School, Paducah 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William K. Vice, Paintsville 
Secretary—Devert Owens, Hazard 
VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Catherine Schroerlueke, 1510 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay Street, 
Henderson 

Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 6 


KEA Associated Groups 
Kentucky Fotktore Society 
President—Herbert Halpert, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE 
TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
President—Bruce DeBruhl, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Jane Collier, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Kentucky Hicu ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, Exchange Building, 
Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—J. B. Mansfield, 
Exchange Building, Lexington 
KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SociEeTY 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 2923 Riedling 
Drive, Louisville 6 
Kentucky ScHoot Boarps ASsociaTION 
President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville 


Term Expires 





John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville 
Roy Eversole, Hazard ........... ecaaaeencies 
Charles Graham, Berea Callen, onal 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 
Miss Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg 





Wendell P. Duta, : Dopasiment of Education, Frankfort 


J. A. Caywood, sere 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray ....... 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield 










April 15, 1955 
...1956 
1957 


1957 
» 1956 





Glenn O. Swing, Board of Education, Covington ..... yee ee 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington .................... 


L. H. Lutes, Falmouth 
John Fred Williams, Ashland . 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah . 





Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Ganian: June 30, 1956 


Arley Wheeler, Glendale 
Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead Drive, Louisville 6 
Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland 
Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill ... 
Joe Koehler, Bellevue ............ 
James Pursifull, Pineville .................... 
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Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 








June 30, 1956 





Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 
John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville .... 





...June 30, 1955 
June 30, 1958 
en April 15, 1955 











1956 Commission on Teacher lseitinte and 
Professional Standards 


Term Expires 











1957 Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5, Chairman June 30, 1955 

1955 Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray AUS RELY Jape June 30, 1956 

oe Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke June 30, 1957 

June 30, 1955 Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green eke June 30, 1956 
Sees June 30, 1955 Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield... scovcscssiossece URC 30, 1031 
...June 30, 1956 R. E. Jaggers, Eastern gga State “College, ‘Richmond see June 30, 1957 

, 1957 O’Leary Meece, Somerset ................. ze abeeetin : sessceceeeeeedne 30, 1955 

1956 John H. Boyd ia ope caleakaesn os Paceanonn eal Pins nee wor orn June 30, 1956 

C. V. Snapp, Jenkins ..June 30, 1956 











» 1956 Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead | » 30, 1957 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue ......... : > 30, 1955 
1956 Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 
1956 John Boyd, Union College, Barbourvi!le—ex-officio 
, 1956 Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association—ex-officio 


a ae P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort 


1956 J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky State College. 
1956 en 
1956 Lillian Lehman, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 
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Western Kentucky 
State College 





the 


H. H. Cherry Hall 


EXTENDS 
A CORDIAL INVITATION 


To all alumni. former students, and 
friends to visit Westerns K.E.A. 
headquarters in the lobby of the 
Brown Hotel. College representatives 
will be in attendance at Western's 
headquarters throughout the entire 
K.E.A. session. You are invited to 
make Western's headquarters your 
headquarters. 


Western's annual K.E.A. breakfast 
will be held in the Crystal Ballroom of 


Brown Hotel Friday morning, 


April 15 at 8:00 o'clock. 


Tickets will be on sale at 
Western’s headquarters. 


Plan Now To Attend Summer School At Western 
JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 3 


Full program of undergraduate courses in all regular departments. Graduate courses for 
teachers and administrators will be available in twelve different departments. 


Special Courses for attendance officers 


¢ Conference on moral and spiritual values in 


Annual Rural Life Conference, July 15 education 
Reading Clinic ¢ Guided tours to places of special and historical 
Workshop for elementary teachers interest 


Workshop in visual education 
Forum on current world problems 


¢ Special courses. conferences. and workshops on 
Kentucky life and culture 


For Complete Information, Write—Dr. Paul L. Garrett, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Fora Pleasraut aud Profitable Summer, 
Come to the University of ‘Keutucky 


1955 Summer Session — June 13 - August 6 


ON THE CAMPUS An enjoyable summer rich in cultural. recreational and social ac- 
AT LEXINGTON tivities awaits you. All departments and teaching units will provide 


full programs of instruction designed to meet the educational needs 
of students at all levels — from entering freshmen and graduates to specialists at the doctoral and 


professional levels. 


Many professional programs in education and_ special 


SPECIAL COURSES . 
FOR TEACHERS AND workshops and canning will be offered. Among 
OTHER SCHOOL PEOPLE these are Problems in Curriculum Making. Modern Prob- 


lems in Agricultural Education. Education of Handi- 
capped Children. Guidance and Counseling in Today's Schools. Home Economics Supervision. Work- 
shop in Economics Education (sponsored by U.K., U.L.. and Eastern). Workshop in Moral and Spiritual 
Values. Classroom Teacher Workshop. Seminar in Intergroup Relations. Band. Music Education and 
Opera Workshops. 


SOCIAL AND All-State High School String Orchestra. outdoor band concerts. Summer 
RECREATIONAL Community Concert. Blazer Lecture (in collaboration with The Filson 


Club). old-time celebration at Ashland (home of Henry Clay). folk 
dancing. outdoor movies. swimming. tennis, golf. art exhibits. drama. group singing. camping. tours to 


famous Bluegrass farms and to historic sites. 


DATES AND Classification and Registration: June 13 and 14. Class work begins June 15. 
FEES Last day possible to enter a class for credit. June 21. Commencement. 
August 5. End of Session. August 6. Fees for the Session: $32.50: for Law 


students $34.00. 


For additional information, write to 


SUMMER SESSION CO-ORDINATOR OR REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















